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The first half of Twin Peaks’s second season saw the investigation ol 
the Laura Palmer murder case continue to unfold and then conclude. 
Although a number of minor subplots developed and a few major plotlines 
were introduced (to be developed fully in the latter half of the season), the 
main emphases were the continuing mystery of who killed Laura Palmer 
and Agent Cooper’s attempt at solving the case. 

The first two episodes of the season (episodes 2001 and 2002) were 
directed by David Lynch, and because Lynch was notorious for re-writing 
scenes and improvising while he shot, the episodes often differed from the 
original scripts—sometimes in substantial ways (such as the exclusion of 
entire scenes or the addition of changes in plot direction). But usually 
Lynch’s changes were minor—a change in character reaction, or the 
addition of small, comical scenes. Lynch did not direct another episode of 
Twin Peaks unti! episode 2007. Still, the scripts for episodes 2003-2006, 
and 2008 and 2009 (the two remaining episodes in the Laura Palmer story) 
differ in many ways from what was shot. (And, of course, the Lynch 
directed 2007 also varies widely from the original teleplay.) 

What follows is a detailed comparison between the original scripts and 
the televised version for episodes 2003-2009. We previously looked at 
episode 2001 in WIP #11 and episode 2002 in WIP #16. The final episode 
of the series, 2022, was covered in WIP #9 (for reasons too long to explain 
now). Future issues of WIP will examine 2010-2021. 


Episode 2003 

Screenplay by Robert Engels 

First Draft, July 17, 1990; later revised July 20, 24, 27, 31, August 1 & 3, 1990 
Directed by Lesli Linka Glatter 


The televised version of 2003 (which began shooting on August 8} 
deviated only slightly from the original script. Most of the differences 
between the two versions involved extended dialogue and scripted scenes 
that were cut, possibly because of time constraints. 


Act 1 

The script begins in Ronette Pulaski’s hospital room as Cooper, 
Truman, and Albert arrive to investigate a possible attack on her. This 
scene is virtually the same as what was televised except for one minor 
change in dialogue. As Cooper explains that the perpetrator tainted 
Ronette’s IV, Truman theorizes that Ronette’s screams scared him away. In 
the televised version, Truman instead wonders if Ronette saw him. 

The script cuts to the exterior of Harold Smith’s apartment where 
Donna Hayward “stands nervously outside the door.” According to the 
script, Donna can hear a piano from inside—someone is playing Chopin. 
None of this was included in the televised version. Donna enters and talks 
with Harold in a scene that is practically identical to the televised version 
save for a few lines of dialogue, including one in which Harold explains that 
Laura always admired his orchids. In the script, Donna also asks why 
Harold doesn’t like to go outside, and Harold admits he doesn’t know the 
answer. This last exchange was cut from the televised version perhaps 
because, as later scripts indicate, Harold did know why he shouldn't go 
outside. 

The script, like the televised version, cuts to the sheriff's station as 
Albert delivers a report on Cooper’s shooting and the letter clues they have 
been finding. All the dialogue is essentially the same as what was televised, 
except for one of Albert’s off-hand observations about Fleshworld. In the 
televised version, Albert explains that one edition of Fleshworld featured a 
swingers club for Standard Poodle enthusiasts. In the script, however, 
Albert describes the swingers club as one for double amputees. The writers 
may have feared this original comment to be a little too risqué or potentially 
offensive. The rest of the scene, including Truman’s confrontation with 
Albert and Albert’s revelation that he loves Truman are practically the same 
as what was televised. 

In the following scene, Cooper explains to James that he is free to go. 
In the script, Cooper makes reference to the fact that James is a Bookhouse 
Boy and therefore under an obligation to obey the law. These brief 
comments were not part of the televised version. The rest of the scene 
continues unchanged as Dick Tremayne enters and picks up Lucy for 
lunch. As the scripted scene ends, Leland Palmer arrives and asks Lucy 
where he can find Agent Cooper. This exchange was not part of the 
televised version. 

In the next scene Leland explains to Cooper and Truman that he 
recognizes Bob from the wanted poster. The scene is the same as what was 
televised. 


Act 2 

The script opens Act 2 with a scene that was moved to the 
opening of Act 3 for the televised version. Cooper arrives at 
the Great Northern to see if Ben Horne has learned any more 
about Audrey's disappearance. The scene is identical to what 
aired. (The televised version opens Act 2 at the Double R 
Diner.) 

The script cuts to One-Eyed Jacks where Blackie and 
Emory Battis drug and videotape Audrey. This scene was also 
unaltered for the televised version. 

The script moves to the Double R Diner where Dick 
Tremayne and Lucy are having lunch (the scene that opens the 
Act 2 of the televised version). It is the same in both versions. 
Both versions cut to James and Maddy sitting in a booth 
nearby. The script contains some additional material. James 
enters the diner and notices Maddy who “looks different; a 
more attractive dress and her hair seems softer, with more of 
a sheen.” James notices her dress. Maddy reveals that it was 
one of Laura’s. “It was just hanging there in her room. Funny, 
I hardly remember putting it on.” James says it looks good on 
her, in fact “it looks...right.”. These lines hint at a potential 
transformation of Maddy into Laura (ironically similar to the 
transformation of Donna into Laura—a story point more clearly 
emphasized in the televised episodes). The producers may 
have wanted to downplay Maddy’s similarities with Laura 
since her fate was to be killed in the same manner as Laura. 
Too many hints that Maddy’s life was paralleling Laura’s might 
have given away the story twist of Maddy’s murder. 

The scene between James and Maddy is basically the 
same as what aired. James does have one additional line of 
dialogue in which he confesses to Maddy that she is the only 
person he feels he can trust (a line that helps establish their 
changing relationship). Donna enters the scene, and again 
there is some minor dialogue in the script that was not present 
in the televised version. When Maddy asks Donna if she 
found out anything from her Meals on Wheels route, Donna 
gives James a look and says, “someone real interesting,” a 
deliberate reference to Harold Smith and Donna’s attraction 
toward him. Everything else in the scene is the same in both 
versions. 

The next scene takes place at the Sheriffs station where 
Phillip Gerard is showing Truman some shoes. Both scripted 
and televised versions are the same. A brief transitional scene 
then has Truman directing Gerard to the men’s room as Shelly 
Johnson arrives at the station. Cooper asks Shelly into 
Truman's office. This scene was cut from the televised 
version. 

After Shelly sits, Cooper and Truman talk with her about 
Leo and whether she will testify against him. Shelly refuses, 
and Cooper politely ushers her out in a scene that is similar 
to what was televised. The script contains some additional 
dialogue, however, that hints at a subplot that was never 
explored. Cooper suspects that Shelly might be interested in 
Leo's insurance money and muses, “Kind of makes you wonder 
who shot him, doesn’t it?” Truman responds, “What two 
people.” At this point Cooper and Truman are wondering if 
Shelly may have purposely shot Leo to collect the insurance 
money. Since Shelly did shoot Leo the first time (as Truman’s 
line reminds the viewer), Cooper and Truman might have 
eventually considered Shelly a likely suspect in the attempted 
murder of Leo. This plot was never developed. 

Act 2 ends with Phillip Gerard in the bathroom frantically 
trying to give himself an injection. In the scripted version, 
Gerard is in front of the mirror as he takes a syringe out of “an 
embroidered antique medicine case.” He drops the syringe and 
Mike takes over. Despite a few minor differences, the scripted 
and televised versions are basically the same. 


Act 3 

Act 3 of the script opens in One-Eyed Jacks as Jean 
Renault administers another drug injection to Audrey. This 
scene is the same as what aired. (The televised version, 
however, opens Act 3 with Cooper's visit to Ben Horne to 


inquire about Audrey.) 

In Blackie’s office, Battis and Blackie scheme with Jean 
Renault. Blackie is upset about the presence of her sister 
Nancy. While the televised version establishes that Nancy 
and Blackie do not like one another, the script goes further. 
In it, Blackie and Nancy “square off....Clearly they hate each 
other.” Blackie asks, “What the hell did you bring her here 
for?” Renault explains that they are together—clearly imply- 
ing a sexual relationship. This amount of detail was not 
present in the televised version. 

The script cuts to the sheriff's station where Truman tells 
Cooper that Josie is back. Truman then explains that the one- 
armed man was in the station but never came back from the 
men’s room. Cooper and Truman rush to look for him but find 
only the syringe. This scene was unchanged in the televised 
version. 

The script then cuts to a lengthy scene at “James Hurley’s 
home” that was entirely cut from the televised version. James 
lives in “a house trailer on a lonely lot.”. He pulls up on his 
motorcycle as a “late model car pulls up with a man driving. 
Colleen Hurley gets out. She is fortyish and gave James his 
good looks.” James watches as his drunken mother walks 
unsteadily toward him. She asks where he was, and he 
explains he was at school. Colleen says, “God bless the public 
indoctrination system. Keeps the kids off the street, keeps the 
streets safe for the street sweepers. In San Francisco the 
street sweepers have an epic quality.” 

James worries that his mother has been gone for a week, 
to which she replies, “When the muse calls out we're helpless 
to resist. A poem she said, four day’s worth. Yes, | replied.” 
She then says that her poem turned out “pretty good.” She 
explains, “I learned early on. Write it down, escape the 
humdrum that life has dealt you. Play with marked cards.” 
She proceeds to read the poem, but James interrupts. He grabs 
her vodka bottle and pours the rest on the ground. Colleen 
seems to ignore the action and says to James, “I know girl 
trouble when I see it. Some little logtown siren’s cut you up. 
I recognize the wound pattern.” James says that it was Laura. 
Colleen continues, “Forget her....The danger for you, my 
darling boy, is that you'll never know if she’s an angel or a 
harpy sent from hell to rend your heart, and believe me, she'll 
be one or the other.” James replies, “She was both.” Colleen 
responds, “Ah, but that’s the secret, Jimmy boy. They all are.” 

This interesting scene never made it into the televised 
version, although in a later televised scene, James refers to 
the fact that his mother is back and is “loaded.” The cut scene 
explains more of why James was later distraught. The 
televised version implies that he was upset because his 
mother was drunk. But the dialogue in the scene hints at 
further reasons for James’s trauma—his frank discussion of 
Laura with his mother. 

Apparently the scene was originally shot by Tim Hunter 
for a season one episode. In 1990, Harley Peyton explained 
more about the scene in Mark Altman’s book, Twin Peaks: 
Behind the Scenes: “It was a scene Tim Hunter shot and Bob 
Engels wrote that was cut twice since we've tried to use it. We 
had a story about James’ mother that I’m sure we'll get to 
someday.” (Of course this storyline was never developed.) 
Lesli Linka Glatter explained that she wanted to use the scene 
in this episode but dropped it “because of time” and also 
because “it didn’t make any sense...too much had happened on 
the show since it was shot. It’s unfortunate because the 
actress did a great job and it was a wonderful scene.” 

Act 3 ends at Calhoun Memorial Hospital where Big Ed 
sings to Nadine as she wakes up from her coma. Both versions 
are the same. 


Act 4 

The script opens Act 4 in Dr. Jacoby’s hospital room 
where Cooper hypnotizes Jacoby. Except for Truman's becom- 
ing briefly hypnotized, the scene was unchanged for televi- 
sion. 

At the cemetery Donna visits Laura’s grave. Only a few 
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inconsequential lines of Donna’s monologue were changed for 
the televised version. 

At the Palmer house, a distraught James embraces Maddy. 
Donna sees them and rushes out of the house. James follows 
as he did in the televised version. In the script, however, he 
kneels in the street as Donna drives away and puts his hands 
over his eyes to angrily wipe away his tears. This reaction was 
far more dramatic than in the televised version, in which 
James merely runs half-way down the street and then stops. 

The script, like the televised version, returns to the 
Palmer house where Leland consoles a “bewildered” Maddy. 
As they talk, Truman and Cooper enter and arrest Leland. 
These scenes are the same in both versions. 

The episode ends at Harold Smith’s apartment, where a 
confused and distraught Donna goes for comfort. As Harold 
leaves to get Donna something to drink (the script indicates 
wine), Donna notices two books on Harold’s desk, one in 
which he has been writing. The other is Laura’s secret diary. 
At this point both scripted and televised versions end. It is 
interesting to note that the script deliberately describes Harold 
as having written in one of the books, implying that he was 
copying from Laura’s diary. His purpose for doing so remains 
a mystery. 


Episode 2004 

Screenplay by Jerry Stahl, Mark Frost, Harley Peyton, and Robert 
Engels 

First Draft, August 8, 1990; revised August 13, 1990 

Directed by Todd Holland 


Act 1 

The scripted version of episode 2004 opens on a close-up 
of Leland Palmer, “his face a dark mask of grief.” Leland is 
being interrogated by Truman about the death of Jacques 
Renault. The dialogue in the scene was not changed for the 
televised version. However, the opening shot of the camera 
slowly withdrawing from a hole in the sound-proof ceiling tile 
was added. 

As Cooper and Dr. Hayward leave the interrogation room, 
Hayward expresses sorrow for Leland. The script has Cooper 
gently asking if Hayward approves of murder. In the televised 
version, however, Cooper’s question is hard, almost angry. 
This latter emotion seems more appropriate. Cooper is clearly 
upset that Leland has been arrested for killing a man everyone 
originally believed was a suspect in his daughter’s death. 
Cooper may actually feel some responsibility for Leland’s 
action, and his anger is telling. 

After Cooper leaves, Andy talks with Dr. Hayward about 
his sperm test. This and the subsequent scenes of Andy 
bumping into Lucy and dropping a copy of Fleshworld maga- 
zine, and Andy’s dropping of the sperm vial under a chair as 
Cooper and Truman watch, were all unchanged for the 
televised version. 

The script cuts to the Great Northern Hotel, where Louie 
(identified only as a clerk) tells Ben Horne that travel critic 
M.T. Wentz may be coming to Twin Peaks. This scene was 
unchanged for television. 

Ben enters his office and meets with Jean Renault about 
Audrey’s ransom and setting up Cooper as the delivery man. 
This ending scene of Act 1 was also unchanged for television. 


Act 2 

Act 2 opens at the Double R Diner where Donna picks up 
a meal for Harold Smith. She exchanges a few words with 
Hank Jennings and leaves. Norma enters and tells Hank 
about the arrival of M. T. Wentz. Hank grabs some money to 
go buy decorations for the diner in anticipation of Wentz’s 
arrival. These scripted scenes were. unchanged for the 
televised version. 

Both scripted and televised versions cut to Harold Smith’s 
apartment, where Donna has gone to visit Harold. The 
scripted scene is much longer than what was televised. The 
televised version opens half-way into the scene when Harold 


and Donna drink a toast to Laura. In the script, Donna arrives, 
and Harold takes the tray of food from her. He shows her his 
place—“He’s turned his living room into an indoor picnic, 
silverware and plates, he’s even produced a wicker basket.” 
Donna is impressed. 

They sit, and Harold compliments the food. Donna says 
she wanted this to be special. In reaction, Harold jumps up 
to fetch wine from a wine rack. He asks her if she has any 
requests. Donna is further impressed and says, “All the boys 
I know drink beer.” Smith offers to select something appropri- 
ate, a German wine. He “opens the wine with subtle ceremony 
and pours a little into a glass for Donna to sample.” Donna 
gives him a wondering look, and he prompts her to sip, which 
she does. At first she says, “Wow.” Then, in a “more adult” 
tone, she says it’s very good. At this point the televised version 
begins. 

The material that was cut from this scene clearly establish- 
es differences between Donna and Harold. Donna is portrayed 
as a young, somewhat naive girl. She knows little about wine 
and refers to her male friends as “boys.” Harold is a little more 
worldly wise and clearly more experienced than Donna. 
While, there is little essential information in the edited 
material, it sheds more light on Donna’s fascination with 
Harold—an “older” man. These plot points were downplayed 
in the televised episodes in which Donna's attraction to 
Harold seemed secondary to her true purpose of obtaining 
Laura’s diary. 

The script cuts to Ben Horne’s office in which Ben asks 
Cooper for help is freeing Audrey. This scene was unchanged 
for television. 

At the Blue Pine Lodge, Josie returns from Seattle and 
consoles Pete about Catherine’s loss. The televised version 
shows only the first half of this scene, ending with Pete’s 
wondering how they'll have a memorial service without 
having found Catherine’s body. 

As the scripted scene continues, Josie tells Pete she feels 
guilty for having been away shopping. She wonders what 
others might have thought about her absence. Pete interrupts 
and tells Josie that Harry would like to hear from her. He then 
tells her about a strange phone call she received the day before 
from a man “who talked real quiet. Wouldn’t give his name.” 
Josie is wary and asks if there was a message. Pete says, “It 
was so strange.... ‘In 1997 Hong Kong will be returned to 
mainland.” He asks her what it means, and Josie effectively 
responds with a lie that she doesn’t know. This cut dialogue 


_is trivial, and merely hints at the upcoming subplot of Josie’s 


connection to Thomas Eckhardt and Hong Kong. 

The script moves to One-Eyed Jacks where Battis brings 
Audrey to Jean Renault. She wearily complains that Battis hit 
her, and Renault shoots him. This scene was unchanged for 
the televised version. 


Act 3 

The scripted version of Act 3 opens with a lengthy scene 
that was cut from the televised version. At the Hayward house, 
Dr. Hayward is on the phone with Big Ed. He tells him that 
he’s been talking with the “Saeger Swenson Clinic in Seattle. 
Nadine’s problem might be related to something called 
pneochromo crytoma; effects the adrenal gland, it could 
account for her strength and erratic behavior.” 

After Hayward hangs up, Donna “makes a defiant descent 
of the stairs, hoping her father will notice her. She takes out 
a cigarette and lights it.”. Hayward says he wants to talk to 
Donna, but she flippantly refuses. He tells her to sit and asks 
why she missed two days of school last week. She explains 
that she was busy. Hayward senses that Donna is troubled. 
He asks her to talk to him, to share her feelings. When Donna 
says there is nothing going on, Hayward says, “I have to 
reluctantly admit I don’t believe you.” He presses her to say 
what’s troubling her. Donna admits that since Laura died 
everything has been different, but she doesn’t want to talk 
about it. She tells her father that it doesn’t have anything to 
do with him. Hayward pleads with her, “Donna don’t shut us 
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out of your life.” She responds, “I have to, I’m sorry.” Then she 
leaves. 

The first part of this scene is interesting in that it reveals 
for the first and only time why Nadine has become so strong. 
The televised episodes never provide any answer. The 
remainder of the scene serves to show Donna as a young girl 
coping with adult problems. With this scene cut (as well as 
the earlier exchange with Harold Smith), the entire subplot of 
Donna-as-confused-teenager is effectively excised. The tele- 
vised version of this and subsequent episodes portray Donna 
as a more mature young woman, determined to find the truth 
about Laura. It is interesting to note, however, that a subplot 
later in the season (Donna’s learning about her true father) 
again portrays Donna as young and confused. 

This cut scene also contains a rather significant error. 
Dr. Hayward mentions that Donna missed two days of school 
a week earlier. The scene implies that Donna’s troubles and 
reason for missing school stem from her relationship with 
James and Harold. According to “Twin Peaks time,” however, 
this conversation took place on Monday, March 6. Donna had 
met Harold for the first time only the day before. 

The script cuts to the Twin Peaks sheriff's station where 
Cooper tries to determine what is wrong between Andy and 
Lucy. This scene opens Act 3 of the televised version, and was 
unchanged from the script. 

After Lucy leaves, Truman enters. Cooper tells him he 
needs one of the Bookhouse Boys for a dangerous mission. 
This scene was also unchanged for the televised version. 

The script moves to the Double R Diner, where Hank and 
Norma believe a new customer might be M.T. Wentz. The 
scene is virtually identical to what aired, save for one minor 
change. In the televised version, Hank tells Toad, a frequent 
customer of the Double R, to finish his meal in the kitchen. 
The script refers to Toad simply as a “portly customer” who 
“hoovers a hamburger and uses his shirt for a napkin.” 

Meanwhile at the Double R, Donna asks Maddy for help 
in getting Laura’s diary from Harold. A few lines of dialogue 
were cut from this scene in the televised version. Maddy says 


that they should tell James about the diary, but Donna “firmly” 


insists that James have nothing to do what they’re planning. 
Maddy presses the point, however, saying that “James has 
been part of this all along.” This small exchange reinforces 
Donna’s attempt to distance herself from James. The rest of 
the dialogue in the scene is that same as what aired. In the 
script, however, Donna leaves the booth, and Maddy watches 
her go. In the televised version, Donna remains seated as the 
camera pans back to reveal Hank looking through the wallet 
he just pilfered from Darryl Lodwick, the customer he assumed 
was M.T. Wentz. 

The script cuts to the Blue Pine Lodge where Truman 
confronts Josie about where she’s been. The scene ends with 
their passionate embrace, as Jonathan, the Asian Man, 
watches from the window. This scene is essentially the same 
as what aired. 


Act 4 

At the Sheriff's Station, Judge Sternwood arrives. He 
visits with Lucy, then speaks with Truman and Cooper. As 
the three men leave, Dick Tremayne arrives and offers Lucy 
money to get an abortion. This entire scene was unchanged 
for the televised version. 

In the conference room Judge Sternwood sets a hearing 
for Leland. Afterwards, Sternwood’s assistant, Sid, enters. 
Cooper and Truman are impressed by her. These scripted 
scenes are basically the same as what aired. 

At the Blue Pine Lodge, Josie introduces Jonathan to 
Pete. The scripted scene contains some additional, inconse- 
quential dialogue in which Jonathan pretends to run a fish 
market in Hong Kong and asks advice from Pete on how to beat 
the competition. After Pete leaves to get coffee, Jonathan tells 
Josie she must leave. This part of the scene is the same as 
what aired. The script contains an additional sequence with 
Pete, however, as he returns with the coffee. He tells them 
the coffee “hasn’t been anywhere near a fish.” Jonathan gives 
them a biank look as Pete and Josie smile. This brief comment 
is a nice reminder of one of the first season’s funnier moments. 

At the Roadhouse, Truman meets Cooper and says that he 
is the Bookhouse Boy who will help Cooper on his “dangerous 
mission.” This scene is identical to what aired. 

Both versions end at the Double R Diner. Hank hears a 
disturbance and encounters Jonathan, the Asian man. They 
fight, and Jonathan threatens to kill Hank the next time they 
meet. The scripted fight varies only slightly from what was 
televised. 


Episode 2005 

Screenplay by Barry Pullman 

First Draft, August 17, 1990; revised August 21, 1990 
Directed by Graeme Clifford 


Act 1 

The scripted version of episode 2005 opens the same as 
the televised version—in Cooper’s room at the Great Northern. 
Cooper awakens and dictates a note to Diane about eating one 
of his ear plugs while asleep. The script contains some 
additional lines of dialogue, deleted from the televised ver- 
sion, in which Cooper explains why he will do a headstand: 
“Diane, rather than equilibrate through the use of my gravity 
boots, which could induce further rib separation, this morn- 
ing I’m going to attempt a headstand.” Cooper then finds 
Audrey’s note under the bed. 

At the sheriffs station, Hawk updates Truman on his 
search of the houses by Pearl Lakes as Lucy prepares to leave 
to visit her sister in Tacoma. This scene was unchanged for 
television. 

At Leo Johnson’s home, Tim Pinkle demonstrates the 
automatic “Port-O-Patient” to Bobby and Shelly. The script 
describes Pinkle as a “pasty, perspiration prone man with an 
affection of high duty.” Pinkle’s demonstration and Shelly’s 
brief scene with Bobby are the same as what aired. 

The script cuts to the Roadhouse for Leland’s hearing. 
The scene contains some introductory action and dialogue not 
contained in the televised version. Andy escorts Leland into 
the Roadhouse, past Sarah and Maddy. Leland takes Sarah’s 
hand for a moment. Judge Sternwood arrives and notices that 
Darryl Lodwick is not present. Sternwood takes time to 
describe his morning: “Took a long constitutional this 
morning. The path leading down to the waterfall. A fine, 
invigorating mist in the air. There was a twelve-point buck 
drinking from the pool, he saw me but didn’t bolt. Time stood 
still. In the presence of the eternal | suppose that’s as it should 
be.” 

Ben Horne enters and greets the Judge. Sternwood 
compliments Horne on the good food at the Great Northern, 
then tells Cooper he has spent many years living and eating 
at the hotel—he “hammered his way through law school 
there.” Ben explains that Sternwood helped build the Great, 
Northern with Ben’s father. Cooper describes a wood door 
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near his room. “It’s like nothing I've ever seen. Two panel oak, 
all joined with tongues, tenons, and dowels. Not a nail or 
screw in it.” Sternwood says he remembers the door, 
“dryclamped and lying in the sun. Beautiful piece of work.” 
At this point Darryl Lodwick arrives and apologizes for being 
late. 

This scene provides much more detail about the history 
and personality of Judge Sternwood and clearly establishes 
him as a wise elder in the community—and a potential mentor 
to Cooper. Although the scene does not further any plotline 
(which is probably the reason it was cut), it provides interest- 
ing interaction between Cooper and Sternwood. 

The hearing for Leland commences in a scene that varies 
little from what aired. 

The script moves to Harold Smith’s apartment, where 
Donna makes a deal with Harold to tell him her story in 
exchange for hearing some of Laura’s diary. Harold agrees as 
Donna playfully grabs the diary in an attempt to lure Harold 
outside. While this scene is virtually the same as what aired, 
the script contains a few fascinating lines of dialogue that 
were cut from the televised version. As Harold timidly steps 
beyond his door, “a trembling ignites in his fingers.” He 
collapses and says, “I just...I just got too close.” Donna asks, 
“To what?” But Harold doesn’t answer. After he recovers, 
Harold kisses Donna tenderly. 

Harold’s intriguing comment hints that he knows of some 
force in the outside world, beyond his tiny apartment. The 
trembling in his fingers (which in the televised version 
extended to his arm) is eerily reminiscent of the many 
trembling arms that plagued residents of Twin Peaks in one 
of the series’ later episodes. These small incidents indicate 
that the writers may have intended a more significant role for 
Harold—one in which he was aware of the mysterious forces 
surrounding the town. Finally, Harold and Donna’s kiss 
makes clear that their relationship was growing stronger. 
With this part of the scene cut (as well as other scenes between 
Harold and Donna in the previous episode) the relationship 
between Donna and Harold never goes further than friendship 
in the televised versions. 


Act 2 

Act 2 begins in the Roadhouse where Judge Sternwood is 
now presiding over Leo Johnson’s competency hearing. Other 
than a few lines of inconsequential dialogue that were cut, 
this scene is that same as what aired. 

The script cuts to Big Ed’s house, where Nadine arrives 
home from the hospital. James is there, and he shares a few 
lines with Big Ed that were cut from the televised version. 
James asks about taking Nadine to see Dr. Jacoby, then says 
that Cooper has suggested he talk to someone about his 
feelings for Donna, Laura, and Maddy. Big Ed tells James that 
Donna is a good girl, and that her kind are pretty rare. James 
admits that he’s confused, which troubles Ed. Before he can 
pursue the conversation any further, Nadine interrupts with 
the broken refrigerator door. 

This brief exchange between Big Ed and James again 
furthers the plot that James and Donna may be heading their 
separate ways. Previous cut scenes indicate that Donna was 
growing more attracted to Harold Smith, while James was 
falling for Maddy. This subplot seems to have been abandoned 
by the show’s writers after the scripts were completed. 

At the Great Northern, Mr. Tojamura gives Ben Horne a 
check for five million dollars in a scene that was unchanged 
from the televised version. 

After Tojamura leaves, Ben meets with Cooper and gives 
him Audrey’s ransom. This scene also was unchanged for 
television. 


Act 3 

The scripted version of Act 3 opens with Maddy and 
Donna at the Double R Diner plotting to break into Harold’s. 
In the televised version this scene takes place at Donna’s 
house. The script contains some lines of dialogue that were 
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later cut. 
Harold. 


Maddy asks if Donna feels weird stealing from 
Donna says they'll give the diary back if there's 
nothing in it. Maddy then asks if Donna will still want to see 
Harold. Donna replies, “Yes. | like him. A lot.” Again these 
lines, which establish a growing relationship between Harold 
and Donna, were removed from the finished episode. 

The script cuts to One-Eyed Jacks, where Jean Renault 
and Blackie plot to kill Cooper. Renault then exchanges a few 
words with Nancy. This scene was unchanged for the 
televised version. 

The televised version cuts to Andy in the sheriff's station, 
while the script cuts to the Double R Diner, where James is 
eating dinner at the counter. The televised version of this 
scene begins when Maddy walks in the door for some coffee, 
but in the script, the scene begins with some dialogue between 
James and Norma. Norma asks about Nadine, and James tells 
her she “tore the freezer door right off the refrigerator.” Mr. 
Tojamura walks in and Norma freezes—she thinks he’s the 
food critic. Mr. Tojamura nods to her. 

Maddy enters, and the scene between her and James is 
the same as what aired—Maddy acts nervous and James, 
suspicious, follows her out. At this point the televised version 
moves to a scene between Truman and Cooper at the sheriff's 
station, but the script continues at the Double R with a lengthy 
scene that was cut. 

Norma tells. Hank she thinks Tojamura is M.T. Wentz. 
Hanks looks him over and believes Tojamura is the same man 
who attacked him the night before (Jonathan, the Asian Man). 
He says, “I think he’s been here already....Let me handle this.” 
Hank takes a plate of sliced turkey and mashed potatoes from 
Norma as she looks on anxiously. Hank places the food in 
front of Tojamura and “shoves the back of the Asian’s head 
forward, ramming his face into the gravy mountain of mashed 
potatoes.” He “slaps his palms clean in self-satisfaction and 
looks back at a stunned Norma.” A moment passes as Tojamura 
raises his face out of the food. Hank looks down and realizes 
he attacked the wrong Asian. Norma looks on with a “face of 
death.” : 

This slapstick and somewhat silly scene serves little 
purpose than that of comic relief—Hank makes a fool of 
himself and suffers Norma’s wrath. The scene illustrates how 
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the Hank character was poorly conceived by the show’s 
writers. In the previous episode (and then later in this 
episode), Hank is involved in dangerous and serious scenes. 
This scene, however, shows us Hank's foolhardy side, making 
it hard to believe he may have killed Andrew Packard or is 
working for Ben Horne. What’s more, the scene adds nothing 
to the mystery of Tojamura. Because of his dealings with Ben 
Horne, the viewer is now fairly certain that Tojamura is not the 
food critic. This scene does nothing to further any subplot 
featuring Tojamura or Hank and may be why it was cut. 

The script cuts to the sheriffs station where Andy is 
answering phone calls in place of the absent Lucy. In the 
televised version this scene begins with Andy’s call to the 
doctor for his sperm test results. The scripted scene begins 
before that call, with Andy talking to a resident of Twin Peaks 
who has called to complain about a neighbor’s cow. The 
dialogue is typical Andy: “Well, I'm certainly not a lawyer, sir, 
but my interpretation of the law would be that if your 
neighbor’s cow has each of his four hoofs completely on his 
property, and his head is stretched over into you property and 
he’s chewing up your—” Andy is interrupted and he listens 
for a moment. He then says, “Well, I’m certainly no veterinar- 
ian, but I think that would kill the cow. Right. Okay. Bye.” 
He then makes the call to the doctor. 

The script cuts to Truman's office, where he and Cooper 
plan their rescue of Audrey. This scene was unchanged for 
the televised version. 

Act three ends the same way in both versions—Andy finds 
a number on Lucy’s blotter and calls it only to learn he has 
called an abortion clinic. 


Act 4 

Act 4 begins at Harold’s apartment, where Donna is about 
to tell Harold a story from her life. Some minor lines of dialogue 
in this scene were cut from the televised version. Donna asks 
Harold what kind of story she should tell, and he says she 
should tell him anything she likes; his diary is “filled with 
loves and hates.” Donna begins and tells the story of her and 
Laura’s encounter with the boys Josh, Rick, and Tim. The 
script version of the story is a little longer than what aired, 
including details of the boys building a fire in the woods and 
telling loud jokes. Rick passes a bottle of vodka around; Laura 
drinks a lot, but Donna takes only a sip. The rest of the scene 
(and story) is the same as what aired. 

The televised version cuts to Cooper’s and Truman's entry 
into One-Eyed Jacks, but the script moves to a later scene in 
Harold’s greenhouse where Donna attempts to seduce Harold. 
This scene is the same as what aired. Donna kisses Harold 
and after he excuses himself, she signals Maddy to enter the 
apartment. 

The script then moves to a brief scene that was cut from 
televised version. Hank Jennings stands in the shadows 
outside One-Eyed Jacks. He talks into a phone: “Ben, we've 
got a problem. The drop at the merry-go-round’s not for another 
two hours and Cooper’s at One-Eyed Jack’s. And he’s not 
alone.” This scene serves merely to establish Hank’s where- 
abouts as the action unfolds at One-Eyed Jacks. 

The script cuts to Cooper and Truman's rescue of Audrey 
(with some last-minute aid from Hawk)—the same as the 
televised version. Outside, Renault pulls a gun on Hank and 
looks at his wallet. He sees the Darryl Lodwick ID. 

The script cuts back to Harold Smith’s home in a final 
scene that is virtually the same in both versions. Harold spies 
Maddy trying to steal the diary. He blocks Maddy and Donna’s 
exit, then tells them they will now know the secret of who 
killed them. At this point the script ends. The televised 
version adds the final touch of Harold’s dragging the garden 
tool across his face, leaving three bloody marks on his cheek. 


Episode 2006 

Screenplay by Harley Peyton and Robert Engels 

First Draft, August 28, 1990; revised August 30, 21, and September 
17, 1990 


Directed by Lesli Linka Glatter 


Episode 2006 is unusual in that the televised version and 
the script version are almost identical. No scenes were cut or 
rearranged, and very little dialogue was changed. There are, 
however, a few specific and particularly meaningful lines of 
dialogue that were cut from the televised version. What 
follows is a short synopsis of the script, with discussion of cut 
dialogue as it occurs. 


Act 1 

Episode 2006 opens with James’ rescue of Donna and 
Maddy. After their escape, Donna and James make up. Cooper 
brings Audrey to the Bookhouse. The script contains a short 
line by Cooper that was cut from the televised version. Cooper 
explains that Audrey’s been given heroin: “Multiple injections 
over a two-day period.” (This line indicates that the writers 
are still following the one-episode, one-day timeline.) Later, 
Truman identifies Renault to Cooper. Cooper then returns 
Ben’s ransom money and tells him that Audrey is safe. 


Act 2 

At Leo’s, Bobby and Shelly learn they will not be receiving 
as much insurance money as they expected. Donna tells 
Truman about Harold and Laura’s diary. Gordon Cole arrives. 
Ben visits Audrey at the Bookhouse; she hints that she’s 
learned secrets about One-Eyed Jacks. Nadine arrives home 
and wonders where her parents are. Josie is hesitant to leave 
Twin Peaks, but Jonathan threatens her. 


Act 3 

Maddy and James talk at the lake, and she says good-bye. 
Maddy has one intriguing line of dialogue that was cut. She 
tells James that she and Laura were so close it was like their 
brains were connected. She also says, “Our mothers were the 
same way.” Maddy’s fascinating revelation about both her 
mother and aunt hints at a possibility that they were both 
psychic. Sarah Palmer exhibits many signs of psychic 
prowess in the series but, up to this point, the show had made 
only one brief mention of Maddy’s mother Beth. (Maddy 
mentions Beth to Sarah in episode 2001.) The writers may 
have intended to introduce a subplot involving Beth and Sarah 
and then decided to abandon it, possibly explaining why this 
comment was cut from episode 2006. 

Josie meets Ben, and he gives her Tojamura’s five million 
dollar check. Bobby and Shelly party around Leo, and Shelly 
thinks she saw Leo move. Gordon Cole meets with Cooper and 
discusses Pittsburgh, then he gives Cooper Windom Earle’s 
opening chess move. 


Act 4 

Leland meets Ben at his office and surreptitiously takes 
a clump of fur from a stuffed fox. Truman pleads with Josie 
to stay, but she leaves. While Ben and Mr. Tojamura talk in 
the Great Northern dining room, Leland starts singing a show 
tune. In the televised version Leland sings a song from The 
King and I. In the script, he sings a song from Pal Joey (which 
Pete readily identifies.) The song's lyrics are significant, 
given Leland’s other identity. Leland sings, “I’m wild again. 
Beguiled again. A simpering, whimpering child again. 
Bewitched, bothered, and bewildered am |.” Perhaps this 
song was replaced because the lyrics gave too much away. 

At the sheriff's station, Cooper, Cole, Truman, and Hawk 
question Phil Gerard. The script contains a glaring error that 
was corrected for the televised version. Gerard begs for his 
drug to prevent his change into Mike, but Cooper refuses—he 
wants to talk with Mike. Then, inexplicably, Cooper orders 
Truman to give Gerard the drug. At this point the script 
implies the drug will start the transformation rather than 
prevent it. In the televised version, Truman argues to 
administer the drug to ease Gerard's suffering, but Cooper 
won't allow him—he knows the drug will prevent Mike from 
surfacing. 
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The rest of the scene is basically the same in both 
versions, except for one critical line of dialogue. Cooper asks 
Mike where he and the others like him come from. In the 
televised version Mike replies, “That cannot be revealed.” But 
in the script, Mike says, “There are indications that we come 
from another world.” This is the only time the show addresses 
where Mike and Bob originate. The line may have been cut 
because the producers did not want to commit themselves to 
anything regarding the origin of Mike and Bob, hence Mike’s 
vague line. 

Bob Engels was co-writer on this episode. After the 
release of Fire Walk With Me (which Engels co-wrote with David 


Lynch) he reportedly said that Bob and Mike came from 
another planet—one made of creamed corn. While Mike’s 
comment in the scripted version of episode 2006 about 
“another world” does not reveal any specific detail, it may 
indicate that Engels, Peyton, and Frost (and possibly other 
writers) had discussed a place of origin for Bob and Mike. 
(Remember, the Black and White Lodges had not been intro- 
duced into the narrative at this point.) 

Both televised and script versions of the episode end as 
Mike reveals that Bob is near, and Cooper surmises he’s at the 
Great Northern Hotel. 


i 


Episode 2007 
Screenplay by Mark Frost 


First Draft, September 5, 1990; revised September 12 & 13, 1990 
Directed by David Lynch 


Like many of Lynch’s other episodes, the finished product varied widely from what was originally scripted. Whole scenes 
were cut, and many scenes were rearranged within the episode. Also, because the commercial breaks in episode 2007 did not 


follow their standard pattern (i.e. one about every ten to twelve minutes), Act 2 was shortened, and the final act of the episode 
was substantially longer than usual. (For easier reference, we've listed the order of scenes for both televised and scripted versions 


before each act.) 


Act 1 


Televised Version 

¢ Gordon Cole says good-bye at sheriffs station 

* Mike, the One-Armed Man collapses at the Great Northern, 
attempting to ID Bob 

* Hawk enters Harold Smith’s apartment, finds Smith dead 
* Maddy tells Leland and Sarah she will be leaving 

¢ Hawk, Cooper, and Truman find Laura's diary at Harold’s 


The script contains two different opening scenes for Act 
1. The original opening scene takes place at Harold Smith's 
apartment, where Truman, Cooper, and Hawk arrive to search 
for the diary. A different opening scene was added on the first 
day of shooting (Sept. 13) and labeled Scene Al (on page Al). 
This scene was used to open the televised version. In it, 
Gordon Cole takes leave of Twin Peaks and says good-bye to 
Cooper, Truman, Hawk, Andy, and Mike at the sheriff's 
station. But even the new opening scene hes changes from 
script to televised version. The script makes no mention of 
Harold Smith’s possibly having Laura's diary, nor does it 
describe Gordon Cole’s long good-bye to each character. In the 
script, Cooper wishes Cole the best of luck, and they all exit 
the station together. 

The script then moves to Harold’s apartment for a lengthy, 
informative scene that was cut from the televised version. 
Cooper, Truman, and Hawk “pour into the room, weapons 
drawn.” They soon see the hanging body of Harold Smith, and 
Cooper finds Harold’s last note: “Je suis une a me solitaire.” 

Later, paramedics remove Harold’s body as Cooper brings 
in Phil Gerard (now Mike). “Cooper raises a hand, stops the 
gurney, gestures to Gerard. Gerard puts his hand on the bag, 
closes his eyes.” Cooper asks if Bob were here, and Mike 
shakes his head. Truman rolls his eyes and takes Cooper 
quietly aside. Truman wonders if such actions are a good idea, 
especially in front of other officers. Cooper replies, “Harry, 
we're at the chicken-soup stage in this crime....lt couldn't 
hurt.” Truman produces Smith’s wallet and tells Cooper that 
Harold was a patient of Dr. Jacoby. Cooper is curious about 
Harold’s blood type but must wait for test results. As Cooper 
offers Mike a cup of coffee, Hawk finds something among 
Harold’s papers—Laura’s diary. This last part of the scene is 
the only part to survive to the televised version and is the 
closing scene of Act 1. 
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Scripted Version 

¢ Gordon Cole says good-bye at sheriff's station 

* Hawk, Cooper, Truman enter Harold Smith’s apartment, find 
Smith dead 

* Cooper brings Mike to Harold's to determine if Bob had been 
there 

* Maddy tells Leland and Sarah she will be leaving 

* Leo speaks, and Bobby suspects Leo’s boots hold a secret 
* Cooper and Truman read diary, discover Harold mutilated it, 
someone else ripped out pages 


This scene contains a number of interesting story points. 
First, it reveals that Smith was a patient of Dr. Jacoby, who, 
if the plotline were allowed to develop, could have explained 
why Harold refused to leave his apartment. (Again, earlier 
scripts hint that Harold was afraid of something.) Second, 
Cooper suspects that Bob may have been in the room. It’s not 


_ clear whether Cooper suspects that Bob killed Harold, or if 


Harold was acting as Bob’s host. Either way, he relies on 
Mike’s senses to tell him if Bob had been there. Finally, we 
see the beginning of Truman’s exasperation at Cooper's 
methods. Truman will not show these feeling for another two 
episodes, when, in episode 2009, he tells Cooper he’s had 
enough of Cooper’s mysterious methods. 

The script moves to the Palmer household, where Maddy 
tells Leland and Sarah that she will be leaving town the next 
day. This scene is almost the same as the televised version. 
In the script, opera plays in the background, but in the final 
version, Louis Armstrong’s “What a Wonderful World” plays. 
Also, the script presents Sarah Palmer as more calm and 
agreeable than she is in the televised version. In Lynch’s 
version, Sarah reacts with mild shock and some worry that 
Maddy is leaving. (Perhaps Sarah knows that with Maddy 
gone, she will be alone with Leland—a fact that makes her 
uncomfortable.) 

The script cuts to Leo Johnson's house, where Bobby and 
Shelly are trying to pay bills. (This scene was moved to the 
opening of Act 2 for the televised version.) A few inconsequen- 
tial lines of dialogue were changed for the televised version. 
But Lynch dramatically changes the tone of the scene. In the 
script, Bobby suspects Leo stashed some money somewhere. 
He “snaps his fingers in front of Leo’s face,” and asks where 
he put the money. Leo absently responds, “Leo needs new 
shooooes....”. Neither Bobby or Shelly find this response 
alarming. But in the televised version, Leo surprises Bébby 


and Shelly with a long moan that is almost a scream. Shelly 
is spooked and declares Leo to be “alive.” Bobby dismisses the 
moan as “gas.” Lynch's version of the scene contains a great 
deal of tension, as if Leo might spring up at any moment to 
attack. This tension is not part of the scripted scene. The rest 
of the scene remains the same in both versions. Shelly tells 
Bobby that Leo brought some shoes in for repair, then gets him 
the receipt. 

The script moves to a lengthy scene at the sheriff's station 
that was cut from the televised version. Cooper is examining 
the diary they found at Harold’s. Cooper confirms that the 
handwriting is Laura’s, and Truman hopes the answer to the 
murder is inside. Cooper agrees, but comments, “It’s a shame 
that Mr. Smith saw fit to mutilate about 45% of the contents.” 
Hawk enters with the scraps of paper he found by the railroad 
tracks. Cooper matches them to the new diary, then makes 
another observation about the ripped pages: “Look at the way 
the pages are torn, clean, ripped out at the roots. Smith ripped 
and slashed his way through, like the others we found in his 
apartment.” He looks closer at the pages Hawk brought in, 
“Nine pages. They were taken some time ago....By the killer. 
The day she died.” Cooper concludes that Harold is not the 
killer as Dr. Hayward enters to report that Harold’s blood is 


type “O.” Truman reads from the diary and is shocked. Laura 
has written, “Beware of Bob.” Cooper is “galvanized.” He 
orders Hawk to get ascruiser, tells Harry to get the diary, and 
goes to get Mike. He wants everyone to meet at the Great 
Northern. 

This lengthy scene lays to rest any suspicions that Harold 
may have been Laura's killer, especially once his blood type is 
revealed. The scene also reveals the shocking content of 
Laura's true diary. Her entries are enough to make Truman 
mutter, “Oh my Lord...oh my Lord....”. While Cooper does 
describe some of the diary contents in a later scene, this is the 
only time where any of the characters really react to what 
Laura has written. 

Because many previous episodes had spent time focusing 
on the whereabouts and contents of the diary, this lengthy 
scene served as a climax to the diary subplot (and also allowed 
Act 1 to end in a moment of dramatic tension). The diary is 
the focal point of the scene, and much time is spent discussing 
it (and Harold). Many aspects of this scene are similar to 
Cooper's later scene in which he narrates his findings to 
Diane. The show's producers may have felt that the diary 
could be dismissed in the shorter scene, and hence opted to 
use only the one involving Cooper. 


Act 2 


Televised Version 

* Leo speaks and Bobby suspects Leo’s boots hold a secret 

* Audrey confronts Ben about One-Eyed Jacks and demands 
to know if he killed Laura 


Act 2 opens at the Great Northern Hotel, where “deputies 
are shepherding an interesting mix of hotel guests, one by 
one, past Gerard.” In the televised version, Gerard shakes his 
head at each guest, then suddenly bellows out in pain and 
collapses. Ben Horne simultaneously enters, demanding 
answers. In the background hotel guests, most of them 
dressed as naval officers, bounce balls as they walk through 
the lobby. This chaotic, kaleidoscopic scene is much different 
from what was scripted. 

In the script, Gerard’s collapse is more gradual. He starts 
to hyperventilate and loosens his collar. Cooper is concerned 
and instructs Hayward to stay close. Behind them, the 
elevator doors open and Ben Horne steps out. As he does, 
Gerard screams, “My arm!” and passes out. Dr. Hayward is 
upset. He tells Cooper, “This has gone on long enough.” The 
crowd is watching, and Ben speaks for them. He demands 
answers from Truman: “Why are my guests being hounded 
like this?” Truman agrees to leave, and Ben turns to the crowd 
reassuring them that all is well. Hayward is still concerned; 
he says they must get Gerard to a bed. Truman asks Ben for 
a room, but Ben stalls, asking if Gerard wants to check in. 
Cooper gives him a look, and Ben complies, offering them a 
room down the hall. Truman and Hayward take a limp Gerard 
down the corridor. After they’re gone Cooper turns to Ben and 
asks how Audrey is feeling. Ben’s almost hostile response is, 
“tip-top.” 

This scene contains some extraneous material, and it’s 
easy to see why (and how) it could have been trimmed down 
for the televised version. Lynch, of course, added the 
atmospheric elements of the naval officers and bouncing balls 
purely for stylistic effect. 

The script then moves to Ben’s office, where Audrey 
confronts Ben about One-Eyed Jacks and Laura. This scene 
was longer in the scripted version. When Ben sees Audrey, 
he questions whether she should still be in bed. Her response 
is curt: “I've spent enough time in bed lately.” Audrey 
mentions One-Eyed Jacks, although she doesn’t mention her 


Scripted Version 

¢ Mike, the One-Armed Man, collapses at the Great Northern, 
attempting to ID Bob 

* Audrey confronts Ben about One-Eyed Jacks and demands 
to know if he killed Laura 

* Shelly tells Norma she must quit work; Big Ed and Nadine 
stop in for shakes 


stint as Prudence, as she does in the televised version. 
Audrey asks Ben a number of questions and tells him not to lie. 
First she wants to know if Ben had anything to do with her 
being kidnapped. He vehemently denies involvement. This 
exchange was cut from the televised version. Audrey wants 
to know if her father knew Renault would kill Blackie and 
Battis. Ben says, “Serves them right, doesn’t it? They're the 
ones who kidnapped you.” But he denies knowledge of their 
deaths. This exchange was also cut. Audrey then asks about 
Laura and Ben’s involvement with her. This was part of the 
televised version, as was Audrey’s question about whether Ben 
killed Laura. His response is an emotional, “I...loved...her.” 
At this point the televised version ends, but the script goes 
further. Ben cries as “Audrey regards her father coldly.” She 
starts to leave, and Ben is desperate to know where she is 
going and what she is planning to do. Audrey merely gives 
him a long look and leaves. 

Again, this scene contains some extraneous information 
that was not missed in the televised version. Ben merely 
denies involvement with Jean Renault and his schemes. But 
although the viewer knows about Ben's innocence, the various 
characters—especially Audrey—do not. She needed to know 
about her father’s illicit activities, especially if she was to 
forgive him later. 

The script cuts to the Double R Diner where Shelly tells 
Norma she must quit to take care of Leo. This scene is virtually 
the same as what aired, except for a few lines of dialogue. The 
scene opens as Norma wonders about Hank’s absence. She 
believes he knows that her mother is planning on coming to 
town. This is the first mention of Norma’s mother and her 
impending visit. It was cut from the televised version. 

After Norma and Shelly talk, Big Ed and Nadine arrive to 
get milkshakes. This scene is virtually the same in both 
versions: Nadine believes she’s eighteen and breaks her 
coffee mug (as opposed to a milkshake glass) with her bare 
hands. These scenes were moved to the beginning of Act 3 for 
the televised version. : 
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Act 3 


Televised Version 

* Shelly tells Norma she must quit work; Big Ed and Nadine 
stop in for shakes 

¢ Bobby and Mike find a tape cassette in Leo’s boot 

¢ Cooper examines Laura’s diary; Audrey tells him about her 
father and Laura 


Act 3 opens at Leo’s as Bobby and Mike return with Leo's 
boots. Both the televised and scripted version are essentially 
the same, although in the script Leo babbles more often and 
therefore has more dialogue. For example, Leo seems to 
recognize Mike and says, “Where’s my ten grand?” (a line he 
repeats when Bobby discovers the secret compartment in the 
heel of the boot). The only other difference between the scenes 
is Bobby’s dialogue while hammering at the boots. The script 
has him singing “I’ve been working on the railroad” as he 
hammers in time to the music. 

The script moves to a scene that was cut from the televised 
episode, but used (after being slightly re-written) in act 3 of 
episode 2008. Truman and Pete Martell discuss Josie’s 
departure from Twin Peaks. In the 2007 version, Pete stops 
by the sheriff's station and asks for a private word with 
Truman. They talk about Jonathan. Truman thinks he was 
Josie’s assistant, but Pete thought he was Josie’s cousin. 


Scripted Version 

* Bobby and Mike find a tape cassette in Leo's boot 

¢ Pete and Truman discuss Josie’s departure 

¢ Cooper examines Laura's diary; Audrey tells him about her 
father and Laura 


They are both worried. Although moving this scene to the next 
episode makes it take place only a day later in Twin Peaks 
time, it makes more sense that Pete would talk with Truman 
the day immediately after Josie left instead of waiting. 

The script cuts to Cooper as he dictates notes to Diane 
about the diary. Audrey arrives to speak to Cooper. This scene 
is basically the same in both versions, although the scripted 
scene has more dialogue for Audrey. After telling Cooper that 
her father owns One-Eyed Jacks, she says, “And Laura knew 
it too.” In the script, Cooper acts as if he’s convinced Ben's the 
killer. He quietly says to Audrey, “I don’t want you to have to 
testify. I’m going to try to see that doesn’t happen.” Audrey 
starts to cry—she knows they're going to arrest her father. She 
says that she’s got to go tell Johnny, and Cooper urges her to 
go home and do that. Cooper then requests a warrant for the 
arrest of Ben Horne. 


Act 4 


Televised Version 

* Cooper and Truman arrest Ben Horne at the Great Northern 
as Tojamura watches 

¢ Sarah Palmer has a vision of a white horse, then passes out 
* Cooper and Truman bring Ben to jail; the Log Lady tells 
Cooper they must go to the Roadhouse 

¢ Pete is surprised by Tojamura, discovers “he” is really 
Catherine 

¢ Donna and James talk at the Roadhouse; Cooper, Truman, 
Log Lady arrive; the Giant appears to Cooper. 

¢ Bob/Leland murders Maddy 

¢ The old waiter comforts Cooper; Donna cries, Bobby is 
bewildered 


Act 4 of the script opens at the Palmer house. A drugged 
Sarah Palmer crawls into the living room and has a vision of 
the “pale horse.” The scene dissolves to sometime later as 
Maddy enters the living room carrying a couple of packed bags, 
which she sets down. She calls back to someone, “I’m going 
to leave these down here tonight. I'll be ready to get an early 
start.” Behind Maddy, Ben Horne comes down the stairs. He 
looks at himself in the mirror and sees Bob staring back. He 
puts on surgical gloves and approaches Maddy. Sarah Palmer 
is still lying on the floor, and Maddy notices her. She rushes 
to her side as Ben moves in behind, raising his hands. 

Obviously the Ben Horne character in this scene is 
supposed to be Leland (why would Ben be upstairs, anyway?). 
The name Ben Horne was substituted in the script so as to 
keep the identity of Bob a secret. (Had there been leaks from 
the set as to who killed Laura Palmer, the information getting 
out would have been false.) 

The scene is also much milder than what Lynch shot. 
Ben (re: Leland) is revealed to be Bob; he then stalks up to an 
unsuspecting Maddy as the scene fades to black—Maddy’s 
death happens off-screen. Lynch, of course, showed the 
entire, brutal death of Maddy at the hands of Bob/Leland. 

The script cuts to the Great Northern Hotel, where Ben 
completes his business with Tojamura. Cooper and Truman 
enter to arrest him. After they take him away the script 
indicates that Tojamura watches them, and “he may be 
laughing.” In the televised version, Ben tries to flee after 
Cooper and Truman explain the reason for their visit. This is 
not contained in the script. 
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Scripted Version 

¢ Sarah Palmer has a vision of a white horse, then passes out 
¢ Ben Horne/Bob attacks Maddy 

* Cooper and Truman arrest Ben Horne at the Great Northern 
as Tojamura watches 

¢ Pete is surprised by Tojamura, discovers “he” is really 
Catherine ; 

* Cooper and Truman bring Ben to jail; the Log Lady tells 
Cooper they must go to the Roadhouse 

¢ Donna and James talk at the Roadhouse, then leave 

* Cooper and Truman arrive at the Roadhouse; the Giant 
appears to Cooper 


The script cuts to the Blue Pine Lodge, where Pete Martell 


. is startled by Tojamura, only to discover that “he” is really 


Catherine. This scene was unchanged for the televised 
version. 

Cooper and Truman bring Ben to the sheriff's station. The 
Log Lady appears. While the purpose of this scene is the same 
in both versions, the dialogue was completely changed from 
scripted to televised version. In the script, the Log Lady is 
more direct. She tells Cooper, “You must go the Roadhouse. 
Everything points that way.” (In the televised version she 
says, “There are owls in the Roadhouse.” Cooper responds, 
“Something is happening.”) In the script, Cooper asks why he 
must go, and the Log Lady gestures to her log, “It won’t say. But 
it insists.” Truman gives his okay since they are waiting for 
Ben’s lawyer to arrive before they can question him. 

At the Roadhouse, Donna enters looking for James. She 
finds him at a booth reading a book. Much of this scene is the 
same as what aired, although the script contains quite a bit 
additional dialogue. Donna and James talk about Harold. 
James thinks he was a “sick guy,” but Donna feels he wasn't 
bad. James can’t believe Donna would defend Harold. Donna 
says, “He didn’t kill Laura. Maybe he was sick and what he 
did was wrong. But he didn’t deserve to die for it.” James 
responds, “You better be clear about this; that was his choice. 
If he didn’t want to live there was nothing you or the police or 
anybody could do to change that.” Donna makes a sad 
realization: “Kind of like Laura.” They comfort one another, 
then leave. Cooper and Truman enter and sit at the bar. 
According to the script, “They watch the band; it’? an 


emotional song, filled with regret and longing. People lean 
forward, drawn in by the song, but also by a mounting, 
palpable sense of tension and fear in the air. Cooper picks up 
on it, looks at Truman, who feels it as well.” 

The first part of this scene presents a stronger James than 
usual. He is clear and direct with Donna and seems to have 
the perfect words of wisdom—a far cry from the angst-ridden 
and confused James of the past few episodes. 

Lynch altered this scene considerably. In the televised 
version James and Donna remain at the Roadhouse. Donna 
flirts with James as she mouths the words to Julee Cruise’s 
“Rockin’ Back Inside My Heart.” After the death of Maddy, 
Donna suddenly feels a profound sadness, as if she knows 
something terrible has happened. She cries uncontrollably as 
James comforts her. Across the room Bobby. Briggs senses 
something too—fear or perhaps sadness. In the televised 
version only Bobby and Donna (as well as Cooper) feel 
“something in the air” (to paraphrase the script). Truman 


seems oblivious to all that transpires. 

The script contains a final scene. As Cooper watches the 
stage, the band vanishes in mid-song. The Giant appears and 
says, “It is happening again.” Cooper is the only person to see 
him. The Giant fades away, and Cooper looks shocked. 
Truman looks concerned. The old room service waiter pats 
Cooper on the shoulder. “His eyes are filled with tears and he 
shakes his head.” Cooper stares straight ahead and says, “He’s 
killed again.” 

Many elements of this final scripted scene made their way 
into the televised version: the Giant’s appearance and 
warning, Cooper’s bafflement, and the room service waiter’s 
apologetic demeanor. In the televised version the waiter says 
he’s sorry. (It is at this point that Donna breaks down and 
Bobby looks bewildered.) The televised episode ends with 
Cooper still looking puzzled as if trying to grasp something 
beyond his reach. The script is clear, however—Cooper 
knows Bob has killed again. 


Episode #2008 
Screenplay by Scott Frost 


First Draft, September 12, 1990; later revisions September 14, 20, and 26, 1990 


Directed by Caleb Deschanel 


This is a sort of “in-between” episode. 
Laura’s killer. But he will not be arrested until next episode. 


The script is almost identical to the final televised version. 
although the televised version has a little bit of unscripted material. 


how they compare: 


Maddy’s dramatic death occurred in the previous episode, revealing Leland to be 


There are no “unseen” scenes that viewers are missing, 
Also, the order of the scenes has been altered. Here is 


Act 1 


Televised Version 

¢ Donna and James visit Leland at home 

e Jerry visits Ben in jail 

¢ Lucy returns to the sheriff's station with Gwen 

¢ Cooper and Truman tell Leland that Ben has been arrested 


Scripted Version 

¢ Donna and James visit Leland at home 

¢ Vivian introduces Norma to new husband Ernie 

¢ Cooper and Truman tell Leland that Ben has been arrested 


Act 2 


Televised Version 
¢ Cooper and Truman interrogate Ben; Jerry's angry 


Scripted Version 
¢ Jerry visits Ben in jail 


¢ Bobby listens to the Ben/Leo tape ¢ Lucy returns to the sheriff's station with Gwen 
¢ Vivian introduces Norma to new husband Ernie ¢ Cooper and Truman interrogate Ben; Jerry’s angry 
¢ Gerard escapes from the Great Northern Hotel ¢ Bobby listens to the Ben/Leo tape 
¢ Gerard escapes from the Great Northern Hotel 
Act 3 


Televised Version 

¢ Hank returns to work at the RR Diner (48 hours late) and sees 
Vivian 

¢ Pete visits Truman; suspicion about Josie’s Asian companion 
¢« Andy sees Lucy holding Gwen's baby and passes out 

¢ Pete visits Ben in jail, plays tape of Catherine 

¢ Leland drives haphazardly, gets stopped by Cooper and 
Truman 

¢ A brief shot of the waterfall 


Scripted Version 

[Everything is the same, except the final scene:] 

¢ Ed drives haphazardly, gets stopped by Cooper and Truman 
[There is no waterfall shot scripted] 


Act 4 


Televised Version 

e Andy, Lucy, and Gwen talk at the sheriff's station 

¢ Truman charges Ben with Laura’s murder; Cooper disagrees 
¢ Norma, Hank, Vivian, and Ernie dine at the Great Northern 
¢ Audrey visits Cooper at his hotel room 

¢ Maddy’s body is found 


Clearly, the most dramatic change in the two versions 
occurs in the third act. Because Lynch and Frost wanted to 
keep Laura’s killer’s identity a secret until episode 2007 aired, 
and because scripts are written far in advance (the first draft 
of 2008 was turned in over two months before 2007 would air), 
certain changes were made in the scripts. (We've already 
mentioned in previous issues that Laura’s death scene was 


Scripted Version 
[The order of the scenes is the same] 


shot three times, once each with Leland, Ben, and Killer Bob.) 

In 2008, Big Ed is the erratic driver in Act 3, not Leland. 
He's on his “way to the club to break in out [sic] some new irons” 
when he “started thinking about Laura.” Then he tells Cooper 
and Truman, “Oh, I did remember something. As you'd asked? 
The night Laura died. I was working late at the station. 
Around ten. Ben Horne shows up in his fancy car. He looks 
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real agitated, talking to himself. I heard him say something 
about a ‘dairy.” 

From here, the scene is much the same as the televised 
version. Ed wants to show Cooper his new golf clubs. (There’s 
a hint he’s thinking about striking Cooper with one.) But 
Truman and Cooper need to go see Gerard. After they drive 
away, Ed adjusts his rear view mirror and sees Bob. 

We'll note a couple of other changes. In act 1, as Cooper 
and Truman approach Leland in the Great Northern Lobby, the 
script has Leland, “holding a gold club, doing a soft shoe 
routine for a group 
of entralled [sic] 
cheerleaders.” The 
televised scene that 
does not appear in 
the script is when 
Cooper follows 
Leland around the 
corner and asks him 
to try to remember 
anything unusual 
about Ben's behav- 
ior the night of 
Laura’s murder. 
Cooper leaves, and 
Leland continues to 
dance. 

Jerry’s visit to 
Ben in jail varies 
slightly in the two 
versions. Louise 
Dombrowski’s 
“flashlight dance”"— 
one of the most 
memorable scenes 
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in the Twin Peaks series—does not appear in the script. (It is 
only mentioned by Jerry.) Instead, the script has Ben asking, 
“What is that smell?” Jerry responds, “Ginger root. I’m 
supposed to take a bath in it when I get home. Then dry my 
right side with my right hand and my left with my left hand. 
Cures jet lag. Little trick | picked up from a Geisha named 
Meko. She boiled my shirts. Wish you'd been there, Ben...she 
had the cutest little feet.” (Ellipses in the original.) 

Audrey’s visit to Cooper in act 4 contains some interesting 
(if minor) changes in light of what we know now about the 
planned Cooper/Audrey romance and Kyle MacLachlan’s 
subsequent refusal to participate. When Audrey knocks, 
Cooper is shirtless. While in the televised version he grabs 
his shirt and eventually buttons it (after Audrey sees where 
he’s been shot), the script has him shirtless for the entire 
scene. 

After Audrey looks at Cooper’s wound, “she wants to reach 
out and touch it, but doesn’t. Then embarrassed, turns around 
and looks out the window.” Later, after beginning to tell 
Cooper than nothing happened to her at One Eyed Jacks, “she 
looks at him longingly. Starts to reach out to touch him. The 
phone'rings. Pause.” In the televised version, she makes no 
move to touch him, although it’s still clear that she has a crush 
on him. After Cooper answers the call (in which he learns 
about Maddy’s death), he tells Audrey to go to her room and lock 
the door. On television, he says, “No questions. Do what | 
say.” But the original script has, “No questions. Do this for 
me.” In the former, his instructions are more from a position 
of authority, whereas the latter emphasizes a possible per- 
sonal bond. It is, of course, a minor change, and we may be 
reading too much into it. Nevertheless, the change is 
consistent with major plot alterations that we know were 
going on behind the scenes. 


Episode #2009 

Screenplay by Mark Frost, Harley Peyton, and Robert Engels 
First Draft September 21, 1990; later revisions October 2, 3, and 8, 
1990 

Directed by Tim Hunter 


Act 1 

There are some minor dialogue changes—for instance, 
after Albert tells Cooper to “stand on the rim of the volcano...and 
do your dance. Just find this beast before he takes another 
bite,” he turns to Truman and says, “Anu perhaps you could 
follow behind him with a buglight attached to a pith helmet.” 
This bit of dialogue is completely inappropriate for the mood 
of the scene and was wisely cut. But the primary change from 
the script is the deletion of a long scene at the Double R Diner 
with Hank, Norma, Ernie, and Vivian. 

Following James and Donna’s meeting in which he gives 
her a ring, Hank and Ernie talk. Hank says he’s “got a piece 
of something North of the Border; little gambling, some female 
company. Full service kind of place....1 want this operation 
to grow....l’ll need your help. And a good-sized chunk of 
Vivian’s do-re-me. Kind of an ‘Inlaw Thing.” Ernie isn’t 
interested: “You're confusing ‘In-law with Inmate.” But Hank 
makes a not-so-veiled threat on Ernie, who is “chilled” by it. 

Meanwhile, Norma has been watching (but not hearing) 
this conversation. She tells Vivian she thinks the two men 
are up to something. Vivian dismisses Norma's suspicion: 
“The men you and | fall for are boys....[T]he men we love spend 
their life in the dark....Our job is to keep them there.” 
Following is her criticism of Norma’s omelette, which appears 
in the television version. 

The act ends with a visit to the “alternate” Mrs. Tremond. 
According to the script, Donna delivered meals inside only 
once; thereafter, she left the food on the steps, as instructed. 
Tremond gives an envelope to Donna; inside is a page from 


Laura’s diary. She reads it to Cooper. In the script, the entry 
begins “February 21st.” (In the show, the date was changed 
to the 22nd.) A couple of lines are in the script that do not 
appear on television (noted here with our italics): in Laura’s 
dream, “I [Laura] got up and walked over to the old man. Like 
I was going to kiss him. Then | leaned over and whispered the 
secret in his ear. / told him everything.” The next entry reads 


“February 22nd.” (It became the 23rd on the show.) It begins, 


“Tonight is the night that I die.” The ending was edited out 
and reads, “I’m not afraid. I'll miss Donna and James. I'll miss 
my home. But I’m tired and Bob won't let me rest. Death will 
be like sleeping. I’m almost happy. And best of all...I’m free.” 
(Ellipses in the original.) Cooper says, “Laura and | had the 
same dream. But in her dream | was Mike.” (Italics in the 
original.) Cooper heads off to find Gerard, and the first act 
ends. 


Act 2 

Cooper and Doc Hayward are at the Great Northern talking 
to Mike/Gerard. “Bob is a fire spirit. So are we both, both 
creatures of fire,” Gerard tells them. 

All in all, act 2 is essentially the same in both scripted and 
televised formats. It ends with Donna’s visit to Leland. (She’s 
wearing Laura's glasses and tells Leland about the secret 
diary.) Leland receives a phone call from Beth, who says that 
Maddy never made it home. The televised version is played 
with a very sinister atmosphere, particularly on Leland’s part, 
but the script doesn’t suggest any such horror. (Also missing 
is the instance in act 3 where Leland appears briefly tempted 
to strangle Donna.) Act 2 ends as Donna gasps when Leland 
tells her Maddy is missing. The scene of him in the mirror 
(with Bob’s reflection) does not appear in the script. (This 
omission is probably because Bob’s identity had not yet been 


revealed on the air.) 
* 
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Act 3 

After Truman ar- 
rives at the Palmer house 
and leaves with Leland, 
the script has Donna 
going home and talking 
with her father. Under 
Donna's demands, 
Hayward admits that 
Maddy is, indeed, dead 
and was killed the same 
way Laura was. Donna 
says, “NO! | am sick and 
tired of all this pain. Sick 
in my heart. Everything 
good turns to bad. No 
matter what we say or 
do. No matter how hard 
we try. Someone has to 


stop it. Someone has 
to....". Hayward inter- 
rupts, “I love’ you, 


Donna.” But she doesn't 
want to talk about love 
and runs off. 

From here, the 
script moves to the Road- 
house scene in which 
the Giant returns 
Cooper’s ring, and Ben 
is (apparently) about to 
be arrested. There are 
few substantial changes 
between the scripted 
and televised versions. 
The primary difference 
is the addition of a scene 
in Cooper’s dream just 
before Laura whispers 
the answer to him. Coo- 
per “looks down. On the 
roadhouse floor, a famil- 
iar mound of dirt appears at his feet. Something gold gleams 
inside it: Laura’s heart necklace. But the heart is no longer 
halved, both pieces are joined. The heart shimmers, disap- 
pears.” 

Then Cooper is in the dream from episode 1002, and 
Laura whispers to him, “Ben Horne killed me.” Back at the 
Roadhouse, the Giant returns Cooper’s ring. Cooper, Truman, 
and Hawk take Ben and Leland to the sheriffs station. 

Act 3 ends with the meeting between James and Donna, 
although in the script it takes place at the gazebo. James is 
upset at Maddy’s death and believes they could have helped 
her. He gets on his bike and rides away. “Anguished, Donna 
turns toward the lake, weeping, stepping slowly into the 
water.” 

The James/Donna scene is dramatic (and well-played by 
James Marshall and Lara Flynn Boyle), but it was a wise choice 
to move the televised scene to an early spot in the act and end 
with the Roadhouse “arrest” of Ben. It makes a better segue 
into the fourth act, plus is more gripping anyway than James’s 
frustration. 


Act 4 

This is one of the high points of the Twin Peaks series. 
The script is very close to what finally appeared on television, 
with one major exception: here, Ben Horne is locked in the 
cell, not Leland, and Ben has all of Leland’s dialogue. Later, 
when Cooper begins to explain to Truman how he figured it 
out, he says simply, “Ben Horne’s blood test.” (The televised 
version has a long explanation about Leland’s dancing, the 
letters spelling “Robertson,” etc.) 

It is important to note, however, that even during the 


“Killer Ben” 


writing of this script, 
Ben was not intended 
to be the killer; the al- 
ternate dialogue was 
simply a smokescreen. 
The clue is Cooper's 
dialogue when he says, 
“Ben placed that call 
from Ben’s office the 
night she died. He was 
the Third man outside 
Jacques’ cabin. He took 
both girls to the train 
car. It was his blood we 
found, not Ben Horne’s.” 
(Emphasis ours.) 

In retrospect, it’s 
easy to see that the 
scripts were altered, 
and that Leland was 
the most logical candi- 
date for being the killer. 
In episode 2008, 
Leland is practicing 
golf, yet Ed (never a 
serious suspect for 
Laura’s murder) is 
stopped for driving er- 
ratically and wants to 
show Cooper his clubs. 
And in 2009, the killer 
makes a phone call from 
Ben’s_ office—some- 
thing few of the char- 
acters would be in a 
position to do. Obvi- 
ously, the identity of 
Laura’s killer had been 
carefully worked out by 
the time these scripts 
were written. 

In the script, 
shortly after Ben rams his head into the door, and Cooper tells 
Hawk to call an ambulance, Albert notices an odor: “That 
smell.” Cooper: “Burnt engine oil.” 

After Ben’s death, Cooper, Truman, Albert, and Maj. 
Briggs meet in the woods. The script has a few additional 
lines of dialogue: 
Truman: “He was insane. 
Cooper: “Was he?” 
Truman: “What’s the alternative? Ghosts and goblins?” 
Albert: “An elemental spirit?” 

Briggs: “Gentlemen, there is more in heaven and earth than 
is dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

Cooper: “Amen.” 

Albert: “People saw him. 
Sarah Palmer.” 

Truman: “Then how did Ronette see him in the train car?” 
Cooper (just an idea): “Maybe the head injury. The trauma 
opened some kind of perceptual window...” 

Albert (to Cooper): “How did you see him?” 

Briggs (trying to help Cooper): “That question may require a bit 
more self-examination.” 

Truman: “I've lived in these woods all my life.” 
the dialogue is the same in both versions.) 

The act ends with the appearance of the owl in the woods: 
“The wind blows fiercely. We move through the woods, slowly 
at first, then gathering speed. We stop in a clearing. The wind 
stops abruptly. We hear something moving through the 
underbrush.” At this point the owl appears, “[f]lying into 
frame, full face, screeching in an unearthly high pitch.” 
There is no mention of the car in the ditch. 
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Schizophrenic. Gerard too.” 


People saw Bob. Laura. Maddy. 


(The rest of 
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David Lynch as VENGEFUL AUTEUR: 


Revision of Meaning in Twin Peaks 
BY BRENT STEVENS 


For better or worse, David Lynch has always been 
perceived by critics as the sole author, or auteur, of Twin Peaks. 
From a logistical standpoint, this perception is an obvious 
fallacy. Lynch directed only six of the thirty television 
episodes and received official writing credit on only four of 
them. But despite his lack of official involvement, Lynch’s 
cinematic fingerprint set the tone for what the press most 
applauded in the show. Ironically, as the reviews became 
more and more derogatory and derisive—critics supplanted 
the question, “Who killed Laura Palmer?” with “Who cares?”— 
Lynch took a progressively minor role in the show’s produc- 
tion. By the time Lynch returned to direct the final episode, 
cancellation was imminent. Given that he saw which way the 
wind was blowing, why would Lynch return to Twin Peaks 
and reattach his name to a project that could culminate only 
in failure? 

The answer is, quite simply, vengeance. Through the last 
three installments of the Twin Peaks saga (the final television 
episode, Fire Walk With Me, and the Log Lady introductions 
made for the show’s rebroadcast on Bravo), Lynch resurrects 
his vision of Twin Peaks. He restores it to a place of 
inexplicable mystery where final answers are never divulged. 
He refuses to resolve the dangling mysteries of the series, 
leaving half of the characters’ fates suspended in cliffhanger 
fashion. Josie Packard’s soul remains forever trapped in a 
drawer handle, Leo Johnson writhes eternally beneath a cage 
of deadly spiders, and finally, in the most frustrating but 
titillating twist of all, Bob continues to inhabit Special Agent 
Dale Cooper. Lynch leaves these mysteries of the show alive 
and therefore cultivates the hope that his show can be 
resuscitated in some fashion. His efforts also have the effect 
of keeping Twin Peaks as open as possible to multiple interpre- 
tations so that it will achieve a sort of critical immortality. Fire 
Walk With Me hasan even more subversive agenda. Init, Lynch 
exacts his revenge on the failure of the television Twin Peaks 
by constructing a wrapping narrative that engulfs the series 
and mutates it into, to borrow a phrase from the title of an essay 
by Maria M. Carrion (who borrowed it from Borges), a “circular 
ruins of fiction,”! where nothing can be taken for granted, 
where no final meaning can be distilled with any certainty, 
and where, as the movie’s promo asserts, “Nothing is as it 
seems.” 

One of Lynch’s perennial aesthetic concerns is the 
world’s tendency towards entropy. In an interview he states, 
“Whenever you finish something, it starts decaying. In- 
stantly. Just like New York City. The roads, the buildings, 
the bridges are falling apart. New ones are going up, and 
they're not built the same way. This thing about decay and 
nothing remains constant is another thing to worry about.”? 


M1Maria M. Carrion, “Twin Peaks and the Circular Ruins of 
Fiction: Figuring (Out) the Acts of Reading,” Literature Film 
Quarterly 21:4 (1993), 240. 

2David Breskin, “Interview with David Lynch,” Rolling Stone 
(September 6, 1986), 60. 


Brent Stevens teaches at the University of South Carolina. 
He is a Ph.D. candidate in English. This essay was 
originally presented at the Twentieth Annual Conference 
on Literature and Film (Florida State University). 
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Lynch is especially concerned with artistic entropy: “Films go 
so fast: You go into a set, you check and make sure the mood 
is correct, and the next moment you're shooting it. And 
moments later it’s being bulldozed.”* Lynch's preoccupation 
with the ephemeral state of filmic endeavors allows one to 
extrapolate a reason why, after such a long creative absence 
from Twin Peaks, he returned to have the final word; he 
wanted to rebuild the series in his image. 

Lynch's involvement with the final episode provides 
ample evidence to support this claim. Although official 
writing credit for the series finale went to Mark Frost, Robert 
Engels, and Harley Peyton, Frost reveals that their script was 
completely dismantled and rewritten by Lynch on the set. 
Wrapped in Plastic 9 reports that “According to Frost, Lynch’s 
involvement with the second season was minimal. He came 
in cold when directing the final segment and was apparently 
unhappy with certain plot developments. He changed the 
script to his own liking, leaving the viewer with more 
questions than answers.”* Perhaps the most obvious example 
of this tinkering is Lynch’s resolution of the Windom Earle 
plot. For over twelve episodes the series seems to be moving 
towards a showdown between Agent Cooper and his nemesis 
and ex-partner, Windom Earle. Martha Nochimson declares 
that Lynch was unhappy with the Windom Earle story line.® 
The result: the “big” showdown lasts about thirty seconds. 
Earle asks for Cooper's soul in exchange for that of Cooper's 
lover, Annie Blackburne. Then, Bob appears and informs 
Cooper that Earle “can't ask for your soul, | will take his.” Fire 
erupts from the back of Earle’s head, and he is dispatched. 
The entire sequence lasts about one hundred thirty seconds. 
Thus, the plot line which has dominated the second half of 
the series is resolved in a manner that is highly anticlimactic 
and frustrating to the viewer who expects the narrative to 
proceed towards its logical conclusion, a protracted confron- 


- tation between Cooper and Earle. 


Another strange aspect of the final episode is that Lynch 
returns to characters and situations that haven't been seen 
since the first fifteen episodes or so, which, appropriately 
enough, coincides with the point in the narrative when Lynch 
last played an active creative role in the show’s production. 
Sylvia Horne, not seen since episode three (which was 
directed by Lynch), makes a brief appearance. Heidi, the 
German waitress of the Double R Diner, also returns and sets 
off a sequence of dialogue with Shelly and Bobby that is lifted 
verbatim from the show’s pilot: 

Shelly: What kept us, Heidi? 
knockwurst this morning? 

Heidi: | couldn't get my car started. 

Shelly: Too busy jumpstarting the old man...again. 

Bobby: | thought you Germans were always on 
time. 


Seconds on 


3] bid. 
4Craig Miller and John Thorne, “Alternate Worlds of Twin 
Peaks: Mark Frost’s Unseen Episode,” Wrapped in Plastic 9 
(February 1994), 20. 

5Martha Nochimson, “Desire Under the Douglas Firs: Enter- 
ing the Body of Reality in Twin Peaks,” in David Lavery, ed., 
Full of Secrets: Critical Approaches to Twin Peaks (Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1995), 156. = 


The only difference between the dialogue in this sequence and 
its doppelganger from the pilot is the addition of the word 
“again” that Bobby and Shelly say in unison. These recurrent 
characters and circumstances give the episode a kind of deja 
vu feeling; it is almost as if the show is turning back on itself 
to come full circle with its past. 

More evidence of this circling backwards can be adduced 
from the infamous Red Room sequence in the Black Lodge 
wherein Cooper confronts his shadow self. This scene 
functions as a sort of stone soup in which all of the odd and 
surreal elements of Lynch’s vision of Twin Peaks are thrown 
in. Harley Peyton concurs and asserts, “The episodes that 
David directed...for example, the last one—all the things he 
put in there were really things he culled from episodes he 
directed....He wasn't following the linear narrative that we 
were trying to lay down.”® Lynch ignores the progression of 
the story that Peyton, Frost, and others had set in motion in 
deference to his own circular and retrospective narrative. In 
order to accomplish this subversion, Lynch must resurrect 
characters from the show’s past. Consequently, at the onset 
of the Black Lodge sequence, Windom Earle takes Annie 
Blackburne to the entrance of the Lodge, which, appropri- 
ately, is a circle of sycamore trees. He says to her, “I tell you 
they have not died. Their hands clasp yours and mine.” In 
the sequence that follows, the souls of Twin Peaks’s collective 
dead rise from their celluloid graves to haunt Cooper. Laura 
Palmer, Madeleine Ferguson, Leland Palmer, and Caroline— 
Earle’s wife and Cooper's lover—all return and speak in a 
language that is literally distorted and replete with ambigu- 
ities. For instance, Leland says, “I did not kill anybody.” This 
statement cannot be true; it undermines the solution to the 
show's basic mystery. Even if the statement is interpreted to 
mean that Bob killed Laura, it still makes no sense; Leland is 
at least responsible for killing Jacques Renault. Why does 
Lynch have Leland make such a statement? 

Lynch requires his audience to hold simultaneously in 
their minds a variety of possible interpretations. He does not 
want the surreal elements of his work to be statically inter- 
preted, preferring instead to leave the meaning of it open- 
ended. His response to a critical evaluation of the significance 
of the word “disease” in Blue Velvet illustrates this point. 
Lynch states, “It’s so beautiful just to leave it abstract. Once 
it becomes specific, it’s no longer true to a lot of people. Where 
if it’s abstract, there could be some truth to it for everybody.”7 
Leland’s statement can be seen in this context to constitute 
Lynch's attempt to make his viewers pause and question the 
veracity of everything that has come before. He plants tiny 
seeds of doubt in his audience's minds and forces them—albeit 
perhaps only momentarily—to ask nervously, “Do | really 
know for sure who killed Laura Palmer?” Lynch's strategy 
accounts for the reason why this episode seems to be circling 
back through its past: he wants to add an additional layer of 
ambiguity to the events that have come before. In order to do 
so, he must return to Twin Peaks’s past so that he may revise 
it. 

Lynch has always reveled in toying with the expectations 
of his audience. Both season finales of Twin Peaks end with 
a series of cliffhangers, and in both instances Lynch uses 
these cliffhangers as an opportunity to bait his audience.® In 
the opening episode to the second season, when Lynch knows 


®Craig Miller and John Thorne, “Peyton’s Place: An Interview 
with Twin Peaks Writer/Producer Harley Peyton,” Wrapped in 
Plastic 17 (June 1995), 6. 

7Breskin, 63. 

*Of course, the final episode of the first season was written 
and directed by Mark Frost. Also, in Frost’s original screen- 
play for the last episode of the series, the cliffhangers were 
already in place, even before Lynch's rewrite. 


that his viewers are anxiously waiting to find out what 
happened to Pete, Catherine, Shelly, Leo, and Agent Cooper— 
all of whom were left in life-threatening scenarios in episode 
1007—he forces his audience to suffer through an agonizingly 
long scene with an ancient waiter who mutters incoherently 
about the danger that Cooper's glass of warm milk will cool 
down on him if he’s not careful. The failure of this segment 
serves to illustrate what can happen when a filmmaker fails 
to bear in mind that television is a different medium and 
requires different strategies. Lynch can do such slow-paced 
scenes in a movie where his audience is virtually trapped in 
its seats, but in the channel surfing world of television, this 
technique is tantamount to suicide. 

Thus, not surprisingly, Lynch returns to what he knows 
best—the cinema. In Fire Walk With Me, Lynch focuses on the 
events that take place before the television narrative: the 
investigation of the murder of Teresa Banks and the last seven 
days of the life of Laura Palmer. But the cinematic incarnation 
of Twin Peaks does not illuminate the mysteries surrounding 
Laura Palmer; it obfuscates them and leaves its audience 
wincing from the bitter taste of further ambiguity. Lynch not 
only leaves the cliffhangers from the series unresolved, he 
inserts a whole new set of mysteries into the narrative. 
Lynch's decision not to resolve the dangling storyline became 
a point of contention between him and Mark Frost. Frost says, 
“David and I had a disagreement about what direction a movie 
should go. | felt very strongly that our audience wanted to see 
the story go forward. So | declined to be involved in the 
movie.”? With the bowing out of his co-creator, Lynch makes 
a clean break from television. Harley Peyton notes, “I think 
David wanted to make a movie that represented his vision of 
the television series. So that’s what it was. Because I was 
involved in the other vision, that was kind of maddening.”!° 
Such comments from Peyton, Frost, and others demonstrate 
that the collaborative nature of Twin Peaks that had initially 
worked so well for Lynch eventually lost its attraction for him 
due to a disparity between his vision of the show and the 
visions of the show’s other creators. 

In order to fully restore himself as the auteur of Twin 
Peaks, Lynch must dismantle the television series and render 
its universe to his liking. Appropriately enough, the credits 
of the movie unfold in front of a television screen which is 
filled with blue static. The camera pulls back slowly, and 


‘Leland smashes the screen to pieces with a metal pipe. This 


scene reflects Lynch’s anger over the failure of his foray into 
television. It also sends a message to his audience that what 
they have seen on television is about to be blown apart, 
dismantled by a vengeful auteur consumed by the exuberance 
of some deranged mortician anxious to exhume the corpse of 
Laura Palmer and add another layer of gloss to her pallid flesh. 
Lynch's choice of subject matter is strange because it precludes 
suspense. Why make a movie in which the central mystery is 
already known to the only audience who is capable of 
understanding it? 

On one level the movie functions as an extended wake for 
its remaining fans. The lyrics of Julee Cruise’s “Questions in 
a World of Blue” (which were written by Lynch) can be 
interpreted as an elegy expressing his feelings of grief and 
betrayal over the cancellation of Twin Peaks: “Why did you go? 
Why did you turn away from me? When all the world seemed 
to sing, why, why did you go? Was it me? Was it you? 
Questions in a world of blue.” 

Tim Lucas makes an interesting case for viewing the film 
as a triumph because it plays off of the fact that everyone 
knows who killed Laura Palmer. He says, “Fire Walk With Me 


°Craig Miller and John Thorne, “Interview with Mark Frost,” 
Wrapped in Plastic 9 (February 1994), 2. 
10Miller and Thorne, “Peyton’s Place,” 7. 
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is a daring, virtually unique example ofa motion picture whose 
texture is enriched because its outcome is already known; it 
uses future events to synergize and enlighten the past. The 
purpose of the film is not...to rehash old ground, but rather to 
question the veracity of what we have already seen and 
accepted at face value.” Lynch denies his viewers the 
imaginary space in which they had once constructed their 
own subjective version of Laura Palmer. The television 
episodes make her character seem ethereal. She is only seen 
in flashbacks, videotapes, photographs, or as an esoteric 
denizen of Cooper's dream. She is so mysterious and multifac- 
eted that almost everyone can relate to her and love her in some 
way. But after viewing Lynch’s film, we know exactly who 
Laura Palmer is, and any sweet melodramatic construct that 
we might have pictured gets dashed to pieces and smeared 
with blood, which, ironically, is the same fate that her 
photograph suffers while dancing with Leland to the tune of 
“Pennsylvania 6-5000” in episode 1002. 

Like the audience, Laura knows the score. She knows her 
death is imminent. As she tells James, she’s “gone, long gone 
like a turkey in the corn.” Later when Laura is speaking to 
James in the woods on the evening of her appointed death, 
she speaks to us as well when she says, “Your Laura 
disappeared. It’s just me now.” Fire Walk With Me is painful 
to watch for this reason. Like some postmodern version of 
Vertigo, it makes us pay for any romantic conventions that we 
may have woven around Laura Palmer. At least Vertigo's 
Madeleine Elster died a bloodless off-camera death; Laura is 
reduced to a ghastly thing that one can almost not bear to look 
at. Of course, the shots of Teresa Bank’s fingernail being 
removed and Deputy Cliff's brains oozing out of the back of his 
head are no joyride either. Lynch wants his film to show us 
with hellish clarity the unsavory elements of Laura Palmer’s 
life and death. Why? Because after we have seen such details, 
we can never again view the television series in the same way. 
He effectively dismantles the Laura Palmer mystery. The 
movie forces the viewer thereafter to watch the series from a 
de-centered perspective. The peripheral mysteries begin to 
become more prominent. The movie also leads to a pedagogical 
problem. Which should be shown first, the movie or the 
television series. If Lynch were given the choice, I'll bet he'd 
show the movie first, because then new viewers would not get 
so caught up with who killed Laura Palmer. They would enjoy 
Twin Peaks for the quirky pleasures of its journey and not 
worry about resolutions and answers. Perhaps this is one 
reason the movie was made. 

The Log Lady introductions written and directed by Lynch 
for Twin Peaks’s rebroadcasts on Bravo in the summer of 1993 
follow the same patterns that | have already established. In 
the initial intro, the Log Lady reveals that her last name is 
Lanterman, which is apropos because throughout this and 
subsequent intros she operates as Lynch's lantern, illuminat- 
ing the parts of the television series to which he wants the 
viewer to pay strict attention. Many of the intros are simply 
non sequiturs of the Lynchian garden variety that, despite the 
temptation, should not be agonized over by viewers eager to 
search for hidden meanings in every detail. (Sometimes 
sailors playing paddleball in the lobby of The Great Northern 
are just that—sailors playing paddleball in the lobby of The 
Great Northern.) Some are taunts, such as the one to episode 
2020: “There are clues everywhere—all around us. But the 
puzzle maker is clever. The clues, although surrounding us, 
are somehow mistaken for something else.” Some intros 
highlight what is left unresolved in that particular episode. 
For example, in episode 2016, when Josie’s soul is trapped in 


11Tim Lucas, “One Chance Out Between Two Worlds,” Video 
Watchdog 16 (March/April 1993), 31. 
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‘ Lynch’s fans share this belief. 


the night stand, the Log Lady holds forth on the topic of 
“drawer pulls.” 

At least two of the intros, however, can be interpreted as 
Lynch's reply to his critics. At the beginning of the final 
episode of the first season—which, when originally aired, 
many viewers believed would reveal Laura's killer—the Log 
Lady says, “Am | being too secretive? No. One can never 
answer questions at the wrong moment.” From the vantage 
point of retrospection, Lynch defends his decision not to 
divulge who killed Laura Palmer too quickly. Even more 
telling is what he says through the Log Lady after the identity 
of Bob is finally known: “So now the sadness comes—the 
revelation. There is a depression after an answer is given. It 
was almost fun not knowing. Yes, now we know. At least we 
know what we sought in the beginning. But there is still the 
question: why? And this question will go on and on until the 
final answer comes. Then the knowing is so full, there is no 
room for questions.” In a stroke of brilliance, Lynch substi- 
tutes the question, “Who killed Laura Palmer?” with the 
question, “Why was she killed?”, and this question is never 
answered. Like Coleridge’s gloss to “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” these intros afford their author the opportunity to do 
more than merely summarize what has come before. They 
create a space in the margins of the text where Lynch can 
shape his creation into a new form, one that is not so easily 
recognized, dissected, and dismissed. He can make sure that 
his town remains filled with secrets. 

If Lynch had had his way, none of us would have known 
who killed Laura Palmer for quite some time. In an interview 
Kyle MacLachlan comments, “David intended to keep the 
investigation of Laura’s murder going on for the length of the 
series.”!? To be fair, Lynch’s reasons for wanting to stretch out 
mysteries for an indeterminable amount of time aren't born out 
of malice; he simply enjoys exploring secrets. He says, “I'm 
real thankful for secrets and mysteries, because they provide 
a pull to learn the secret and learn the mystery,...1 hope ina 
way | don’t ever get the total answer, unless it accompanies a 
tremendous rush of bliss. | love the process of going into a 
mystery.”!* Process—not product—is what interests Lynch. 
Unfortunately, the appetites of most of the American television 
audience dictate finished products served up in small digest- 
ible chunks, not the ongoing digestive processes that Lynch's 
fare demands. Henry Jenkins observes that at least some of 
He quotes a viewer who 
comments on the series’ failure to provide a quick answer to 
the mystery of Laura’s death: “I love what Lynch is doing to 
me as a viewer. It’s a kind of wonderful masochism. Part of 
me wishes the answer could never be revealed.”'* Despite 
Lynch's desire to sustain this masochism, critical pressure 
won out, and Twin Peaks revealed Laura’s killer before Lynch 
was ready to. But through his work on the final episode, Fire 
Walk With Me, and the Log Lady intros, Lynch inflicts enough 
pain and interjects enough mystery into Twin Peaks to insure 
that the select few of his audience who have developed a taste 
for his brand of bitter aesthetic fruit can remain satiated for a 
very long time. 

© 1996 Brent Stevens 


12 Johanna Schneller, “The Secret World of Kyle MacLachlan,” 
GOQ 62:8 (August 1992), 134. 

3Breskin, 100. 

4Henry Jenkins, “Do You Enjoy Making the Rest of Us Feel 
Stupid: alt.tv.twinpeaks, the Trickster Author, and Viewer 
Mastery,” in Lavery, ed., Full of Secrets, 63. . 
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Stars in Attendance 


Michael Anderson 
John Boyle 
Catherine Coulson 
Jan D'Arcy 


Jonathan Leppell 


3:00 - 6:00 p.m. Poulsbo Inn Lobby 
‘Twin Peaks Fans’ Festival Sign-In 
Vick Up Tickets 
Coffee and Doughnut Party 
Kiana Lodge 
Kick-Off Dinner 


7:00 pam. 


Celebrities 


Available by Mail 
1996 Official Fans’ Festival T-Shirt 
1995 Official Fans’ Festival U-Shir 
1994 Official Fans’ Festival U-Shirt 


Special — All 4 1-Shirts $40.95 
All T-Shirts are XL 


‘Twin Peaks Hooks 
Interpretation 
Victorial of the Stars 


Fans’ Festival tems 
Coffee Mug 


$14.95 
$12.00 
siz 


$12.00 
$12.00 


$5.00 


Jack Nance 

Wendy Robie 
rank Silva 
Al Strobel 


‘Travel Mug $2.0 

$2.00 
M$1.00 
That $5.00 


Map of Filming Sights 


Vencils 
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Late Sign In 

12:00 - 3:30 pm. Departure: NorthBend 
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Mar-T Cafe 

Meals and Friendship 

Downtown Seattle Art Museum 
David Lynch Movie 

Black Lodge Dance 


NEW Twin Peaks Hens 
1997 Calendar 
‘998 Calendar 
£999 Calendar 


Stars will be indicating their availability throughout 
the summer. Louk for unexpected appearances from 


other stars. 
Lodging 


Make room, car rental and air line reser- 
vations early - some discounts are given to 
‘Twin Peaks festival guests at some hotels. 
Brochures will be sent with festival confir- 
mations. 


Continuous 


7:00 p.m. 
Special — All 3 Calendars $32.95 
7: W/ W Pictures of the Stars (3 x 5.0) $5.95 


7 Color Pictures of the Stars (3 x 5.0) $8.95 
°°° Free Hat with any order over $40.00 *** 


10:00 p.m. 
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Postage and Handling 
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*** Please note: Kick-Off dinner and 
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Hosts: Don and Pat Shook 
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Black Lodge Dance 
Free 1996 Fesnval T-Shirt if vow reguier by Apr J 


Spouse / Other Guests: __ 
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Location at Festival 
*Seazle Ant Museum Members Mov Price $5.00 
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Arlington, TX 16014 
(Letters may be edited for 
(c) [o} space and/or clarity) 


WIP, 

Enjoyed the latest issue. Here’s one last Windom 
Earle secret—the name comes from two places: Windom 
from William Windom, a TV actor I remembered dimly (I 
believe he was the star of a show called The Farmer's 
Daughter), and Earle from Mad Dog Roy Earle, the charac- 
ter Bogart played in High Sierra. 

As for the movies, Heaven's Prisoners has been delayed 
and redelayed. The demise of Savoy Pictures has more or 
less left it in limbo, though I expect the movie to come out 
sometime in the spring. As for Keys To Tulsa, well, it’s 
been quite a year. After a brief series of creative disagree- 
ments, the director more or less retired from view, 
Gramercy Pictures agreed to distribute the film, and ITC 
Polygram committed the necessary dollars to reshoot a 
completely different ending—about the last twenty min- 
utes—to the movie. I’ve written the new pages and will 
direct the reshoot sometime this spring. The only prob- 
lem is attempting to get Stoltz, Spader, and the rest 
together at the same time—no easy feat, given their 
schedules. 

Thanks as always, 
Harley Peyton 


According to our well-worn copy of The Complete Directory 
To Prime Time Network and Cable TV Shows by Tim Brooks 
and Earle Marsh (Ballantine Books, 1995), The Farmer's 
Daughter ran three years (1963-66) and starred Inger Stevens 
as Katy Holstrum and William Windom as congressman Glen 
Morley. She comes to Washington needing assistance and 
ends up working for him (and eventually marring him). The 
comedy was based on the 1947 movie of the same title starring 
Loretta Young. 


Dear WIP, 

I loved the review of the Georgia Coffee commercials 
in WIP 19. They weren’t aired in France, but we could see 
the first commercial only on a French show. However | 
would like to tell you what happens in the second one that 
you have not seen: 

First, some billiard balls are placed in a triangular 
form on a car’s back seat parked in front of Big Ed’s Gas 
Farm. This, according to Cooper, represents a piece of 
cherry pie. That’s why he decides to go to the Double R 
with Ken. Shelly offers them some coffee, but they refuse 
and instead drink some Georgia Coffee. Cooper is really 
happy, saying that it is the best coffee he has ever drunk. 
Suddenly the Log Lady intervenes and says, “It’s true.” 
Shelly gives Ken an origami bird that Asami had given to 
her. 

I really enjoyed the review of the perfume commer- 
cials. Lynch made another French commercial for Barilla 
pasta. It stars Gerard Depardieu. Its humorous tone is 
really great. 

I’ve heard that Fire Walk With Me will be released onto 
laserdisc in a three hour thirty minutes version. Do you 
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Write to us at: 
Wrapped in Plastic 
1912 FE. Timberview Lane 


know anything about it? 
Is it true that in the U.S. there exists a tape called, 
Diane... The Twin Peaks Tapes of Agent Dale Cooper? 
Finally, do you have a lot of subscribers in France? 
And in general? 
Theophile Aries 
France 


Thanks for the information on the Georgia Coffee commercial, 
Théophile. As for the Barilla commercial, we've seen it but 
haven 'tgotten any official confirmation that Lynch did, indeed, 
direct it. It also isn’t listed in any of the books about Lynch's 
work. We don’t.see anything in the commercial that looks 
“Lynchian.” Of course, he could have been just hacking out the 
spot, but we didn't want to include it in the overview of his 
short works until we were positive he directed it. 

The extended-version laserdisc does not exist. 

The Diane cassette tape does exist. Best bet in obtaining 
a copy would be to write Bruce Phillips. (See his ad on page 
20.) 

We have a fair number of subscribers in France, and, 
based on the mail we get from there, apparently quite a few 
other readers, too. Overall, subscriptions account for about 
ten percent of our total circulation—a ratio we're pleased with. 
Total sales remain strong. There still seems to be a lot of 
interest in Twin Peaks. 


Dear Craig and John, 

Locally, there is a Thai restaurant across the street 
from my house called “Fire, Walk With Me” (see picture 
below). And the morning DJs at local station KROQ 
106.7FM made a Christmas album in 1990 featuring a song 


‘ called “The 12 Peaks of Christmas.” In this song, several 


of the Twin Peaks stars added their voices to this “12 Days 
of Christmas” parody (some of the characters were done 
by imitators). Finally, on the old Fox show Parker Lewis 
Can't Lose, one episode had the title character making a 
speech in which he was telling what he believed. He 
slipped in, “And I believe that David Lynch is making it up 
as he goes along.” 

I recently went to an X-Files convention, and someone 
asked Chris Carter if there would be a Twin Peaks/ X-Files 
crossover. The audience didn’t seem happy with this 
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question, but Chris said that if the script was good 
enough, he was sure he could get Duchovny back in a 
dress! 

Does anyone down at Wrapped in Plastic watch the new 
show American Gothic? If so, what do you think? I think 
this may be the best new show of the year, next to Murder 
One. 

Sandy K. Swann 
Norwalk, CA 


We like American Gothic and will be writing about it in an 
upcoming issue of Spectrum. We also like Murder One, by 
the way. (Craig likes Gothic more; John prefers Murder 
One.) 


People of Wrapped in Plastic: 

Was I the only one who cringed when Mark Frost said 
that the role of Doyle was offered to Hugh Grant?! Ina 
previous issue when he said he was courting a very 
famous actor for the role I had this terrible feeling it was 
Grant. Frost’s Doyle can’t be that mumbling cutesy! 
Pete Glessman 
e-mail 


Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 

I have recently been introduced to your magazine and 
I find it incredible. It’s good to know that people are still 
trying to solve all the Twin Peaks dilemmas out there. 
Here’s one you may have noticed. 

In Fire Walk With Me Theresa Banks’s co-worker 
mentioned that Theresa’s left arm went completely numb 
three days before she died. Later in the movie, Laura 
dreamt of the dwarf saying “Do you know who I am? I am 
the arm, and I sound like this...” and proceeded to make 
the “Indian call” we are familiar with from grade school. 
Laura woke up, holding her left arm, as if it had fallen 
asleep, this being a few days before her death. 

In the final episode, Cooper, Pete, and an unnamed 
pie eater all experienced an unusual hand twitch accom- 
panied by eerie electric music/sound-effects, much like 
the noise the dwarf made. Pete and Cooper (and perhaps 
the pie-eater, but we don’t know for sure) met with 
misfortune, as did Laura and Theresa—Pete in the bank 
explosion and Cooper in his entrance into the Black 
Lodge. 

The same sound was present in the movie when Agent 
Chet Desmond disappeared while looking up at power 
cables. Laura later looked up as well and the sound was 
present. This sound was also present when Leland was 
being questioned for the murder of Jacques Renault. 

Perhaps this “electric” noise is how Bob (or other 
Black Lodge members) travel. You'll notice that when Bob 
visited Laura, the sound was present, as was an blue 
static TV screen phenomena, and don’t forget when Bob 
said “Electricity” in the movie. Perhaps this how signals 
were sent from the woods to Cooper through Major Briggs. 
Ann Campbell 
Astoria, OR (e-mail) 


Dear WIP, 

I picked up issue 19 recently, and | decided that I 
would take this time to contribute to your letter pages. 
Before I delve into more substantive issues, | will ask a 
few questions. I enjoyed the overview of David Lynch’s 
lesser known and somewhat experimental work. I'd read 


about some these works over the past few years; however, 
I did not realize that there were so many. As a complete 
cinephile (one with an abiding interest in avant-garde and 
experimental film) and David Lynch fan, I would love to 
see these works, especially the TP coffee commercials. 
Are these available anywhere? Also, why didn’t you cover 
Industrial Symphony No. 1? I'm curious to hear your 
reaction to this piece. I rushed out to purchase it when 
it first became available years ago, and my reaction was 
mixed. The work seems to be a melange of motifs and 
emotional washes culled from some of his other works, 
most notably Wild at Heart and TP. The very use of the 
stage forces the viewer to recontextualize the imagery and 
the action, since the usual Lynchian venue is more 
cinematic. As with many things Lynchian, perhaps it begs 
several more viewings. 

I had the good fortune to find a copy of the Killer Bob 
back issue (no. 8) at a regular comic book haunt. Although 
this is a little late coming, | can’t resist. Someone wrote 
a letter commenting on Roger Ebert’s seeming disdain for 
David Lynch in general. Apparently, Ebert felt that DL’s 
portrayal of women is damaging and perhaps insulting. 
Well, Roger Ebert cowrote many years ago a film called 
Beyond the Valley of the Dolls. (For those of you unfamiliar 
with Russ Meyer films, I would describe BTVOTD as being 
sort of like an old Hanna-Barbera show like Scooby-Doo or 
Josie and the Pussycats, but with sex, violence, 
genderbending, and overt drug use.) Does Ebert consider 
this to be quality cinema? Certainly, this film (as groovily 
kitschy as it is) is enjoyable. But does it create a critical 
dialogue? 

In issue 19, Vincent Rodriquez posited that Windom 
Earle has dark red blood in his mouth in episode #2021 
when he returns to his cabin and confronts Leo about the 
escaped Major Briggs in support of the “Vampire Hypoth- 
esis.” Perhaps the imagery is deliberately ambiguous, but 
I was never under the impression that Earle had blood in 
his mouth; in fact, I’ve always thought that the substance 
in Earle’s mouth was engine oil. After all, scorched engine 
oil has an especial place in the TP mythos. Its odor is 
associated with Bob. (Remember Ronette’s reaction?) 
And, the Log Lady reported in the series finale that the oil 
is a doorway (to the Lodges). Perhaps Earle knew of the 
associations between the oil and the Black Lodge and was 
hoping to exploit this knowledge in the hopes of gaining 
entrance by imbibing the substance. 

Although I certainly enjoy the essays analyzing the 
various TP leitmotifs, | think some these analyses are 
somewhat overwrought to the point of “reaching.” But, 
they serve a purpose: they create a dialogue. 

This brings us to my next item for discussion: the 
ongoing controversy of criticisms of TP versus those of The 
X-Files. When XF first began, the invocations of TP in 
description of the former were lost upon me. FBI? David 
Duchovny? Weirdness? Very superficial similarities. 
When | saw the first XF ads on television, | was quick to 
dismiss it as essentially “a horror cop show” or as “a 
monster of the week” show. However, I’ve since repented. 
I didn’t become an X-Phile until early this year (ironically, 
my brother converted me to that show with the help of his 
video library which includes practically every episode, and 
I converted him to being a lover of all things Lynch with my 
complete library of TP episodes and several favorite Lynch 
films). Although there are obviously commonalities of 
fanbase between the two, TP and XF appeal to different 
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sensibilities within the fanbase. 

I see XF as being much more concerned with Fortean 
phenomena. TP mentions some of these phenomena (i.e. 
UFOs, Project Bluebook and SETI in Twin Peaks), but 
these phenomena were merely dramatic devices to lead us 
along certain lines of inquiry. XF is more concerned with 
exploring the landscape of today’s mythology, which is to 
some extent Fortean. The show is a reflection of our times 
while being nostalgic for some of us twentysomethings 
(don’t even contemplate using that detestable Genera- 
tion X label). Believe it or not, XF gives some of us the 
warm-fuzzy remembrance of sipping cocoa and being 
freaked out as Leonard Nimoy intoned that the spacemen 
are here or that Bigfoot is real. | watch those shows as an 
adult and realize that the science and evidence support- 
ing them is specious at best; however, that still does not 
diminish the appeal of Forteana. 

The inherent unexplained nature of Forteana is part 
of the what makes it fascinating. Do we want all of the 
phenomena encountered on XF explained? Certainly, 
some of the theories depicted on the show are welcomed 
and entertaining. On the other hand, | really don’t mind 
some of the “dangling subplots” and “unfinished” stories. 
But, then again, I like television that sometimes veers 
from formula. The open-endedness of some of the 
episodes lends a quasi-realistic feel to the show. Do we 
always achieve closure in our own lives? Sometimes, 
mysteries persist. Although I had more to say about this, 
I'll cut it short because there are other matters which | 
would like to discuss. I will finish this portion of my letter 
by stating that I feel that XF is more a reflection of fin-de- 
siecle paranoia and Fortean fixation (mythologies of our 
times). 7P is more of a personal, overtly spiritual mythol- 
ogy which examines to a large degree comparative mythol- 
ogy and psychology. 

Recently, I was surfing the web, looking at some TP 
FAQs. These refreshed my memories on a few of my own 
pet theories. On allusions: someone mentioned that 
(s)he thought that the appearance of doppelgangers was 
an allusion to the Star Trek episode “Mirror, Mirror.” | 
don’t doubt the possibility of this, but it seems more likely 
to me that the doppelgangers allude more to the Twilight 
Zone episode “Mirror Image” which takes place at a 
desolate bus depot at night. A young woman waiting for 
the bus is afraid that her evil double from a parallel 
universe is trying to cross over into this one and take her 
place. (This is still a creepy one.) 

Has anyone noticed that the image of the dugpas, the 
black hooded figure, first appears around the time that 
Windom Earle makes his presence felt? The figure is 
mostly a dark silhouette. When Leo (and we) first see 
Earle, he is a dark silhouette. I believe that this figure 
either represents Earle or is associated with him. | 
believe this figure is a black magician which is a perfect 
description of Earle. Fire walk with me. 

Before I close, | must mention something that | 
noticed while watching some TP a few days ago. Major 
Briggs disappears in the woods while fishing with Coop. 
He reappears during a lightning storm in his own living 
room in front of a stunned wife and Bobby. He’s wearing 
WWI era aviator’s regalia. He asks how long he’s been 
missing, and he’s told two days. His response: “Strange, 
it seemed shorter.” Mrs. Briggs asks, “Is everything all 
right?” The major responds, “No dear, not exactly.” Does 
he know something is about to occur because he has seen 
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it in the future (i.e., he was there)? Later, he confirms that 
he thinks that he had been to the White Lodge during this 
time, but his memory of the event was fogged by “an owl 
large enough to cloud his memory.” Given these details, 
a picture begins to form. We know from Coop’s exploits in 
the Black Lodge that the flow of time there is not 
necessarily linear. This is further evinced by the FWWM 
in which Annie forewarns Laura and Coop appears in the 
White Lodge to help Laura attain absolution. I believe 
that Briggs entered the White Lodge (which exists across 
a broad band of time) and exited in the past. He re-entered 
the Lodge and exited in 1989 (his time). This time jaunt 
would explain his clothing. Since he traveled to the past, 
I assert that it is possible that he traveled to the future 
before he returned. This would explain his sense of 
foreboding. I think that he knew of Coop’s fate, but 
couldn’t remember. “Not exactly” connotes a mixed fate, 
however. Thus, what he saw might not have been entirely 
bad. Perhaps, in the White Lodge, he encounters Coop at 
a future point and frees him (I suggest this so that I might 
lessen the despair of some of you out there). Who knows, 
perhaps this was meant to be. Perhaps the laws of space- 
time are interchanged in the Lodges. Whereas a normal 
building exists across an expanse of space for a period of 
time, the Lodges exists across an expanse of time at a 
particular space. 

In order to complete his heroic cycle, Coop had to visit 
the Black Lodge and be challenged by it. Orpheus had his 
underworld, did he not? If he had emerged unscathed, 
then he would not grow as acharacter. Someday, when he 
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emerges, he will truly be a hero. 

Finally, | must ask: is some of the other music from 
TP (e.g., some of the dreamy guitar music from the Black 
Lodge) available? I read that some of it is available on 
Industrial Symphony. 

I'll see you in the branches that blow, 
Adrian Bryant 
Clifton, Virginia (e-mail) 


Forcopies of the Georgia Coffee commercials, write to the ever- 
reliable Bruce Phillips (all together now: see his ad on page 
20). We didn't include Industrial Symphony because we 
covered it back in WIP 4 (now out of print-——another reason for 
us to reprint that issue). Actually, writer Scott Cupp reviewed 
the work for us. 

Regarding TP music, see Steven 
Miller’s letter in WIP 20. 


Dear WIP, 

Lookee here! I am enclosing a 
photo of a Twin Peaks gas station 
located here in the Twin Peaks dis- 
trict of San Francisco. | thought you 
might get a kick out of it. Haven't 
checked yet to see if the owner is Big 
Ed. Haven’t seen a biker with short 
hair and a smug, depressed look on | 
his face either. 
Peakfully yours, 
Annisa Mercado 


Dear WiP-sters 
I reproduce below the full text of 
a letter printed in the December 1995 
cover-dated issue of the UK film maga- 
zine Empire: 
Dear Empire, 
Being a fan of the off-kilter soap opera Twin 
Peaks | feel | must tell you about what happened 
while I was watching an old repeat of the more 
down to earth soap opera Dallas recently. 
Bobby Ewing is sitting in a bar with Ray, a 
disheartened TV show creator, who has just had 
a TV show canceled, and Ray complains that 
these young TV executives want “high concept.” 
“How’s this for high concept?” says Ray, “a show 
with a dwarf that sings backwards, has a woman 
who talks to logs—and you can throw in some jelly 
doughnuts!” Is this where David Lynch got his 
idea for Twin Peaks, as this Dallas episode was 
made about five years before Twin Peaks? Strange 
staff, huh? 
Gareth Williams, Essex 
So, did this actually happen in Dallas? Did Lynch 
work up the idea for a joke? Or was the concept of Twin 
Peaks/ Northwest Passage doing the rounds all those years 
ago before it finally got picked up, and this was a TV in- 
joke? 
Mark Chadbourn 
e-mail 


Nobody here watched Dallas, Mark, so we can’t confirm the 
scene. However, the series continued until May 1991—easily 
enough time to insert aTP reference. (Trivia note: Ray Wise 
appeared in Dallas in 1982 as Blair Sullivan.) 


Dear Craig and John, 

Recently, I’ve come across two separate references to 
Mike’s medication, Haloperidol, in as many days. The first 
was in Gregg Rickman’s superb article, “Moving Through 
Time’: The Twin Peaks Cycle,” (WIP 20), and the second 
was on the December 15 episode of The X-Files. Rickman 
cites reader Andrew Prock’s observation that the word 
“haloperidol” can be translated as “a circle surrounded by 
pain.” An observer might conclude that Haloperidol was 
a fabrication by the Twin Peaks writers and, consequently, 
the reference to it on The X-Files was a subtle allusion to 
Twin Peaks. 

It should be noted that Haloperidol is a real drug. The 
reference on The X-Files may or may not be a simple 
coincidence. | can’t recall if there’s ever been a mention 
in WIP of the fact that Haloperidol is real, but I thought the 
readers might appreciate some additional information 
concerning it. My source is The Pill Book, an encyclopedia 
listing 1,500 prescription and over-the-counter medica- 
tions currently available. It is published by Bantam in 
both trade and mass market paperback editions. 
Haloperidol is covered on pages 404-407 of the mass 
market edition. 

Haloperidol is available in both generic form and 
under the brand name Haldol. It is classed as a 
“Butyrophenone antipsychotic” and is prescribed for “psy- 
chotic disorders.” Specifically cited are Tourette’s syn- 
drome and “short-term treatment of hyperactive chil- 
dren,” although the drug is not recommended for children. 
The Haldol brand comes in dosages of 0.5 mg, 2 mg, and 
10mg, colored white, pink, and blue, respectively. In all 
dosages, the actual pill is circular on top and angular on 
the bottom, with a concave area on either side. 

Numerous possible side effects are mentioned. Physi- 
cal effects range from nausea, vomiting, and diarrhea to 
blurred vision, bronchial spasms, jaundice, and even 
heart attacks. Mental side effects cited are “paranoid 
reactions, tiredness, lethargy, restlessness, hyperactiv- 
ity, confusion at night, bizarre dreams, inability to sleep, 
depression, or euphoria.” Clearly, Haloperidol is not to be 
prescribed or taken lightly. I, for one, find the bits about 
“confusion at night” and “bizarre dreams” especially 
interesting in light of certain elements of Twin Peaks. 
Charles Hoffman gm 
Carnegie, PA SNXOOU AL MIE 
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The name clearly re- 
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Sherilyn Fenn Stars in Showtime’s Slave of Dreams 
Starring Edward James Olmos (Potiphar), Sherilyn Fenn (Zulaikha), 
Adnan Pasdar (Joseph), Philp Newman (Nakht), Nadia Sawalha 
(Andh), Nabil Shaban (Soothsayer), Orso Maria Guerrini (Pharaoh), 
Nevork Malikyan (Pharaoh's Advisor), Tony Selby (Etham), and 
Emanuele Carucci Viterbi (Raneb); Directed by Robert M. Young; 
Written by Ron Hutchinson; Produced by Martha and Dino De 
Laurentius; Director of Photography Beppe Maccari; Music by Christo- 
pher Tyng (95 minutes). 

Let's say a person decides to make a film featuring George 
Washington, but he makes a few changes in the historical 
record to produce, in his mind, a more interesting story. 
Washington does not lead in battle against the British, but 
argues instead for a negotiated settlement. Because of this 
stance, he is narrowly defeated by John Adams in the first 
presidential election. Oh, and his wife Martha secretly runs 
a brothel. When George finds out, he divorces her and has her 
thrown in jail, where she eventually dies of pneumonia. 

Parent of the Country might (or might not) make an interest- 
ing movie, but it should be billed as a “what if” story taking 
place on some alternate earth. 

Slave of Dreams is a bit like our imaginary Washington film. 
Showtime describes it as being “based on scripture from the 
Old Testament.” Well, yeah, just like Parent of the Country 
might be “based on articles in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica.” 

Ostensibly it’s about Joseph, whose story is well known— 
and, apparently, of considerable contemporary interest. An- 
drew Lioyd Webber and Tim Rice’s pre-Jesus Christ Superstar 
collaboration was Joseph and His Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat. 
More recently in April 1995, TNT broadcast Joseph as part of 
its TNT Bible Stories series (of which Lara Flynn Boyle’s Jacob 
was one segment). 

Genesis 37-50 chronicles Joseph's life; Slave of Dreams 
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utilizes primarily 39-41. Briefly, Joseph (son of Jacob and 
Rachel) has an ability from an early age to interpret dreams 
accurately. When he dreams that he will rule over his 
brothers, they get upset and think about killing him but decide 
instead to sell him into slavery. He ends up in Egypt serving 
Pouphar, the captain of the Pharaoh’s bodyguard. He prospers 
in his work and ends up Potiphar’s personal servant. 

Potiphar’s wife (unnamed in the Bible) propositions 
Joseph, who refuses her numerous times. In anger, she 
accuses him of trying to rape her. Potiphar throws him in 
prison. Two years later, Pharaoh has a dream that he cannot 
find anyone to interpret. Joseph does so and as a result, Egypt 
is saved from the ravages of a famine. Joseph is made prime 
minister, second in power in Egypt. Eventually, he is 
reunited with his family. 

Ron Hutchinson's screenplay for Slave of Dreams gives 
Potiphar’s wife a name: Zulaikha. It also invents a strange 
storyline. Zulaikha is frustrated that she has not given birth 
to any children. Over and over she dreams that Joseph fathers 
her a child. Zulaikha believes that fate has brought Joseph to 
her household in order to provide the means to accomplish 
their union. Joseph, however, does not accept Zulaikha’s 
interpretation, even though he has apparently been having 
dreams similar to hers. 

Zulaikha propositions Joseph (just once in the movie), 
and he refuses her. As revenge, she accuses him of attacking 
her, and Potiphar is incensed. But later, he comes to doubt 
her story. Why did neither person sustain injuries—scratches, 
bruises, whatever—during the supposedly violent attack? 

Eventually, Joseph interprets the dream for Pharaoh and 
is given great power. He will not take revenge on Zulaikha (or 
Potiphar, for that matter), even though he is in a position to 
do so. The film ends with Zulaikha nursing the baby she had 
(Joseph’s reunion with his brothers is 
omitted.) 

The story Hutchinson has written is moderately enter- 
taining and should have been completely separated from its 
Biblical origins, which turn out to serve no purpose other than 
to give the film some artificially-imposed greater scope. A 
better plan would have been to rename everyone and not 
pretend to create a “Bible Story” adaptation. Such would allow 
the film—and force the filmmakers—to be evaluated at face 
value and probably result in stronger work. 

Storyline aside, we should note several other aspects of 
Slave of Dreams. Unlike TNT’s Jacob, which we reviewed in 
WIP 15, Dreams is populated with weatherworn characters— 
people we can actually believe as living in a rugged desert 
environment. (About Jacob, we wrote that Matthew Modine 
and Boyle “seem like a couple of American folks who just 
dropped in for a visit to the Middle East.”) Dreams doesn't 
suffer that problem—on the contrary, just about everyone looks 
quite scraggly, even the well-to-do government officials. And 
despite her elegant gowns, Fenn has probably never looked 
less glamorous on film or TV. 

Other details in the show reveal some interesting ele- 
ments. When Joseph is brought from his imprisonment to see 
Pharaoh and interpret the dream, the director stages the scene 
as a kind of parallel to Jesus’ appearance before Pilate. (Of 
course, after our amusement at the cleverness, we were left to 
ask, What was the director’s point?) * 
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Finally, one aspect of the work that deserves unqualified 
praise is the musical score by Christopher Tyng. Much of the 
songs emphasize a combination of percussion, flute, and 
chant-like vocals. We aren’t aware of his other compositions, 
but the material here is extraordinary. 


Lynch Begins Filming Lost Highway 
David Lynch’s long-awaited new movie project began 
filming in north Hollywood on November 29. Soon afterward, 
shooting moved into the desert. Lynch has assembled an 
interesting array of actors for Highway: Patricia Arquette, Bill 
Pullman, Balthazar Getty, Robert Loggia, Gary Busey, and 
Richard Pryor. Filming is scheduled through mid-February. 
As an introduction to the script, Lynch has written a brief 
description of the story: “A twenty-first-century noir horror 
film; a graphic investigation into parallel identity crises; a 
world where time is dangerously out of control; a terrifying 
ride down the lost highway. David Lynch. June 21, 1995.” 
In other Lynch news, he is one of thirty-nine directors 
working on a project called Lumiere and Company (or Lumiere et 
Compagnie). This French/Spanish/Swedish film asked vari 
ous directors to shoot fifty-second short films using an original 
hundred-year-old hand 
cranked Lumiere camera, 
natural light, a continuous 
shot that must be obtained 
in no more than three at 
tempts, and no_ synch 
sound. Approximately one 
hundred fifty directors were 
approached. Those accept- 
ing included Lynch plus 
John Boorman, Costa 
Gavras, Peter Greenaway, 
Hugh Hudson, Spike Lee, 
Wim Wenders, and others. 
Lisa Nesselson’s article 
in the December 4 Vanety 
gives Lynch’s segment an 
extremely positive review: 
“David Lynch’s ingenious 
showstopper plays like a 
cross between Creature from 
the Black Lagoon, Intolerance 
and the opening credits se- 
quence from Tucker. Lynch 
packs his entire universe of wholesome/creepy juxtaposition 
into a 52-second continuous take, using elaborate sets, a 
clever camera rig and choreography so tight that rehearsals 
must've been timed via atomic clock.” 


Harley Peyton Posts to Twin Peaks Newsgroup 

Recently, Twin Peaks writer/producer Harley 
Peyton posted a few messages onto the alt.tv.twin 
peaks Internet newsgroup. The messages reveal 
some interesting behind-the-scenes information 
about the show, so we asked Peyton if we could 
reprint the postings here for the non-computer 
crowd. He said it would be okay. We have applied 
some minor edits (mostly formatting) to the postings. 


Date: 14 December 1995 

John Justice Wheeler “abruptly” left the show 
because we had a limited number of episodes booked 
to work with Billy Zane. There was never a 
conscious connection between Wheeler, Cooper, 
and South America, nor did we at any time plan to 
move the action down to South America... But then 
again, the unconscious connections are sometimes 
more interesting. I've recently read a rather detailed 
numerological analysis of the name Windom Earle. 
In truth, | made it up by combining two different 
move/TV references—the actor William Windom (I 
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watched him on The Farmer's Daughter as a kid) and Mad Dog 
Roy Earle, the character Bogart played in High Sierra. That is 
in fact where the name came from—but oh those many 
connections.... 


Date: 14 December 1995 

Here are a few Harold Smith details: 

Smith was in fact based on an actual person—Arthur Crew 
Inman. Crew spent his life writing a diary from 1919 to the 
time of his eventual suicide in 1963. In that time, he lived 
confined to a dark room in Boston and, through newspaper 
ads, hired “talkers” to tell him the stories of their lives. He 
then wove these histories into his own diary. Young women 
were a particular fascination. According to his brief bio, he 
bought them clothes, studied their moods, “fondled them,” and 
gave them romantic advice. Inman’s edited diaries were 
published in 1985 by the Harvard University Press in two 
volumes. That's where | first heard of him and his strange 
life’s work. And that was the basis for the character I later 
created...Harold Smith. 

Nice to know people still think about this stuff. 


Date: 15 December 1995 

Twin Peaks was nominated for a bunch of Emmy awards 
and, as I remember, came away with one for Angelo’s music. 
We were shut out in every other category, including the 
writing of the funeral episode—I wrote it, | sat there miserably 
in an ill-fitting tuxedo, so | remember the evening rather well. 
However, Peaks did, much to our collective surprise, nearly 
sweep the Golden Globe awards about a year later. (Best 
Series, Best Actor, Best Supporting Actress....} 


Some Old/New Gardenback Information 

In WIP 19 we reported that Catherine Coulson told us 
Gardenback—the early, obscure David Lynch film—was the 
original title for what would become Eraserhead. Several 
readers have since mailed us copies of a page from the Dune 
issue of Cinefantastique Vol. 14 #4/5 (a double issue from 
September 1984) in which Gardenback is briefly discussed. 
The magazine notes, 


GARDENBACK was a story of adultery, sort of. 
“When you look at a girl, something crosses from her 
to you,” said Lynch, explaining the concept. “And in 
this story, that something was an insect which grew 
in this man’s attic, which was like his mind. The 
house was like his head. And the thing grew and 
metamorphosized into this monster which overtook 
him. He didn’t become it, but he had to deal with it, 
and it drove him to completely ruining his home.” 
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Uh, yeah, whatever. Lynch spent about a year working on 
the script but eventually abandoned it in favor of Eraserhead, 
which “evolved out of” Gardenback. Cinefantastique quotes 
Lynch: “In Gardenback, the main characters were Henry and 
Mary, and | transferred them from there to Eraserhead....1 was 
excited about Eraserhead because it had something to do with 
Gardenback, but it was much more.” 


Obscure Twin Peaks Magazines Found 

Peaks collector/dealer extraordinaire Bruce Phillips 
recently came upon some publications that we hadn’t seen 
before (or, in most cases, even knew existed). Two Canadian 
newspaper TV supplements feature Peaks covers, the Toronto 
Sun (April 29, 1990) and the London (Ontario) Free Press 
(September 28, 1990). Everyone has probably seen the photos 
before, but we thought you’d like to see these covers, so we've 
reproduced them on page 23. Both issues contain short Peaks 
articles inside. 

The nationally distributed Canadian version of TV Guide 
features Kyle MacLachlan on the cover of their September 29, 
1990 issue; inside is a four-page article on the actor. 

Domino is (or was; we aren’t sure if it’s still around) a 
quarterly fashion magazine based in Toronto. The November 
1990 issue has the oddest Peaks pairing we've seen yet: 
Madchen Amick and Michael Ontkean. On the cover and four 
interior pages, the two actors model various clothes. A very 
short article accompanies the piece. 

Moving over to the U.K., the November 1994 Satellite Times 
cover-features Sherilyn Fenn. Inside is a two-page interview 
in which she discussed Boxing Helena. 

Finally, Bruce uncovered a strange little (seventy-two 
page) trade paperback from France titled David Lynch e I Segreti 
di Twin Peaks. Nope, we don’t know what that translates to in 
English. The December 1990 edition appears to cover Lynch's 
body of work, with emphasis on Twin Peaks. Of special 
interest is an all-Peaks sixteen-page color photo section in the 
middle of the book. There were a few photos we hadn't seen 
in print before. 
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None of these items are inexpensive, but Bruce may have 
additional copies available for sale. Write to him for more 
information. (Look for his ad on page 20.) 

While we're on the subject of Peaks-related magazine, let’s 
move on to more current examples. 


TP Stars in Print 

In the review of Clueless in Entertainment Weekly 304 
(December 8), Kristen Baldwin and Jessica Shaw provide 
“Trends and Enemies—A Guide to the Clueless Culture.” The 
writers determine that in the “television” category, Ren & 
Stimpy is the “winner,” while Twin Peaks is the “loser” (based 
on the movie's line, “I’m having a Twin Peaks experience.”). 

In Style (January) has a four-page article on Lara Flynn 
Boyle (actually, it’s mostly about her new house). 

Unofficial Fenn fanzine Kiss of the Beauty just published 
its fifth issue. Along with the usual collection of miscellane- 
ous news items, the issue contains Richard Perry’s reviews of 
the Liz mini-series (much more favorable than ours in WIP 18) 
and the non-Fenn Return to Two Moon Junction. Subscriptions 
to the zine are now six thirty-two-cent stamps. Mail to—uh, 
Perry’s P.O. box may be changing. We'll try to get the current 
address in time for WIP 22. 

Lara Flynn Boyle appears on the cover of the October Los 
Angeles magazine for an article on “Hollywood’s neo-noir 
generation.” (She doesn’t appear in the actual article, though.) 

A nice color photo of Sheryl Lee and Terence Stamp 
appears in the January/February Movieline. The scene is from 
the film Bliss: “Lee suffers from frigidity and secretly seeks out 
Stamp, who...teaches her how to be intimate.” The same issue 
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includes a review of 
Showguls, along with a 
color photo of Kyle 
MacLachlan. 

The British maga 
zine Sky (October) has a 
small photo of Sherilyn 
Fenn in their “Screen 
Babes” article. 

TV Guide (December 
2) features a one-page 
interview with Pamela 
Gidley, one of the “Ten 
Hottest New Faces of 
95." Her role in Fire 
Walk With Me is not men- 
tioned. 

Vanity Fair (Decem- : 
ber) has a forty-two- page 
photo portfolio featuring 
“the all-star, all-time TV 
hall of fame.” No, Twin 
Peaks doesn’t get a page (we were hopeful, though not 
optimistic), but Peggy Lipton is photographed for her Mod 
Squad role. The issue lists pages and pages of nominations for 
their own personal TV Hall of Fame, and Peaks got totally 
ignored, including in categories such as “Gumshoes,” “Cre- 
ators” (i.e. the men and women who created notable shows), 
and “Composers.” They couldn't even give it a cursory nod in 
the “Addresses and Places” category. Many of their “nomina 
tions” are fine, but they blew it in omitting so many obvious 
choices (Homicide was ignored; their list of eleven “Best of 
British TV” left out The Prisoner; we could go on). 

Vanety (October 2) contains a review of Sheryl Lee’s Notes 
From Underground. Emanuel Levy lavishes praise on this 
modern adaptation of Dostoevsky’s novella and on star Henry 
Czerny. 


TP Stars on Screen 
Lara Flynn Boyle co-stars in Farmer & Chase. Miguel 
Ferrer starred on the November 19 episode of Showtime's 
Fallen Angels. Warren Frost appeared on the January 4 
episode of Seinfeld. Piper Laurie appeared on the December 
7 episode of ER. Sheryl Lee’s Notes From Underground was 
shown at the Toronto Film Festival in September. Her TV 
movie Follow the River reran in November (we aren't sure of the 
exact date). Also, Noah Wyle was Conan O'Brien's guest on 
November 24 (repeated on January 11). During a discussion 
of his overseas projects, he mentioned his work with Sheryl 
Lee on the “awful, awful King Arthur movie” Guinevere. (He 
liked Lee, though.) Carel Struycken appeared in the Showtime 
film Out There. Kenneth Welsh guest-starred in the December 
15 episode of The X-Files. (See this issue's “X-Files Extra” for 
more information.) Alicia Witt was Conan O'Brien’s guest on 
November 17. Also, she appears in Mr. Holland's Opus and Four 
Rooms. Grace Zabriskie 
appeared with Ferrer on 
the above Fallen Angels 
and with Frost on the 
same episode of Seinfeld. 
Billy Zane co-stars in 
Head Above Water. 
Pamela Gidley ap 
peared on the now-de- 
ceased (thankfully!) 
Stephanie Miller Show. 
They didn’t talk about 
Twin Peaks and, in fact, 
barely even mentioned 
Strange Luck. Miller was 
more interested in hear- 
ing about the on-set 
battles between Robin 
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Alicia Witt co-stars in Fun. 


Givins and Gidley in the 1992 series Angel Street. Miller 
especially wanted to hear about the time Gidley socked Givins. 
Gidley related the story with considerable enthusiasm. (In 
retrospect, the ad line for Angel Street is really funny: “Two 
cops, worlds apart. In order to survive, they must learn to work 
together.” They didn’t learn, and their show didn’t survive!) 
Angelo Badalamenti provides the soundtrack for City of 
Lost Children. TP director Todd Holland won a CableAce 
award for directing a comedy series (Larry Sanders Shou). 


Et Cetera 

Doesn't it seem like we've been writing forever about the 
various controversies surrounding Jennifer Lynch’s film 
Boxing Helena? Maybe because we just about have (our first 
news appeared in WIP 3). Well, perhaps things are finally 
winding down. Remember that Sherilyn Fenn got the starring 
role after Kim Basinger suddenly pulled out of the project. 
Main Line Pictures sued. Basinger lost in court and faced over 
$8 million in penalties, virtually bankrupting her. Then an 
appeals court rejected the high-dollar award, and the case was 
up for retrial. In December, wire services reported that 
Basinger had agreed to an out-of-court settlement of $3.8 
million. Does this finally end the whole mess? Let’s hope so! 

In the November 24 issue of The Chicago Reader, Jonathan 
Rosenbaum reviews The Kingdom (mentioned briefly in WIP 
19). It’s a TV miniseries from Denmark that’s being shown in 
the U.S. as a two hundred seventy-nine-minute film. Viewers 
describe it as being “Peaks-ish.”. Rosenbaum writes, “[T]he 
story involves ghosts, stolen body parts, mental telepathy, a 
secret society of doctors (known as ‘Sons of the Kingdom), 
conspiracies, voodoo research...and old medical reports bur 
ied in archives.” Later, Rosenbaum even works in a WIP 
reference: “A similar cult infatuation with Twin Peaks has 
developed..., manifesting itself in such efforts as a hardy ‘zine 
called Wrapped in Plastic.” Cool! (For an extensive look at the 
work of Kingdom’s writer/director Lars von Trier, see the 
November/December issue of Film Comment.) 

Chris Isaak received a couple of major Grammy nomina- 
tions: best rock album for Forever Blue and best rock male vocal 
for “Somebody’s Crying.” We're not sure Isaak fits easily into 
the “rock” category, although we doubt any of the other 
categories fit him any better. 

Back in WIP 18 we mentioned the Twin Peaks/ Prisoner 
article that appeared in the official Prisoner magazine In The 
Village #7. Some of their readers apparently didn’t appreciate 
ITV’s straying so “far afield.” In issue #8, the letters column 
includes this from one disgruntled reader: “[T]he first episode 
of Twin Peaks (at which my viewing ended) seemed to me a 
triumph of ambiguity and ‘artiness over content’ and as such 
too pretentious for my liking....[I]f | wanted to find information 
on almost entirely unrelated subjects | would not waste my 
money on a...subscription.”. We had to grin and could 
sympathize with editor David Healey; WIP gets the same type 
of criticism from time to time. (Someone recently asked if our 
inclusion of “X-Files Extra” meant that “Central Park West, 
Extra” was just around the corner. Actually, if the show were 
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any good, and if lots of readers wanted it, we'd consider it. 
After watching the show for a few weeks, we're confident that 
the odds are minimal for either occurrence.) Interestingly, 
Healey’s response is almost identical to our own: “I am not 
convinced that, given the freedom of choice that The Prisoner 
promotes, we should limit ourselves too firmly (within 
reason)....[I]t is perhaps not a good idea to have too narrow an 
outlook.” It’s comforting to know WIP isn’t the only magazine 
facing these kinds of dilemmas. 

BigO (Before | Get Old), the enjoyable Singapore music (and 
more) magazine that has limited distribution in the U.S., now 
can be found on the World Wide Web. Their address is http:/ 
/www.asia-online.com/bigo. Remember that Stephen Tan, 
one of their editors, wrote the Dune laserdisc article in WIP 15. 

We often receive inquiries about how to obtain early out 
of-print issues of Wrapped in Plastic. Unfortunately, we can't 
provide much help. Most of the early distribution was through 
comic book shops, and we wouldn’t be surprised if there are 
copies around the country buried in back rooms underneath 
stacks of Savage Sword of Conan and Starlog. Well, we recently 
received a call from Keith Joung who was at a comic book 
convention (in Florida, if we remember correctly) and found 
first-printing copies of WIP 1 and 2 in one dealer’s box of 50- 
cent magazines! Keith called us on a whim, just to see if the 
magazine were still being published. 

We'd like to thank the readers who sent us Christmas 
cards. We didn’t have time to send out individual responses, 
but we do appreciate your holiday greetings! One of these years 
we'd like to produce a special Wrapped in Plastic Christmas 
card. One of these years.... 
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OFFICIAL X-FILES PROPS 
AUCTION WINNER! 
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Files 
COLLECTIBLES FOR SALE! 


We specialize in hard-to-find items, back issue magazines, and 
items from around the world! We also have all licensed 
merchandise in one location: 

T-shirts, hats, mugs, posters, paperbacks, calendars, 
phone cards, scripts, photos, and much more! 

For FREE exclusive XF merchandise and info catalog, send 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 


BRUCE PHILLIPS 
46702 CAMELIA 
CANTON, MI 48187 


WORLDWIDE SHIPPING AVAILABLE! 


WIP Contest #7! 


The deadline for Contest #6 is still a while away as we go 
to press, so we can't announce the winners until next issue. So 
in the meantime, let's begin another contest! 

This time, once again you have a chance to write your own 
Twin Peaks scene! But not just any scene. You have to write 
dialogue for the scene at left—any dialogue you want! Make it 
funny. Or reveal some hidden insight about the show. But it must 
be limited to one piece of dialogue for each character. 

Craig and John will review all the entries and choose their 
ten favorites. Our next prize was scheduled to be Harley Peyton- 
signed copies of WIP 17, but we're going to save those for contest 
#8 (for a reason that should be obvious in a moment). Winners 
of contest #7 will receive copies of Wrapped in Plastic 18 
autographed by—who else?—Twin Peaks writer/director/co- 
creator Mark Frost! Our top choice will receive an extra bonus: 
a copy of the hardcover Six Messiahs autographed by Frost! He 
and Lynch wrote the original scene pictured; can you out-Peak 
the creators? Give it a try! 

As before, Craig and John don't want to know which entry 
belongs to whom as they're doing the judging, so follow these 
entry rules carefully: 

Rule 1. Entries must be sent in a separate envelope 
addressed to WIP Contest #7, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arling- 
ton, TX 76014. Do not combine entries with letters, orders, or 
Great Northern reservations! However, it is okay to send multiple 
entries in the same envelope. And do nof send in entries on a 
postcard. No postcards! 

Rule 2. After pursuing the breadth of your creativity and 
writing down your masterful dialogue, put your name and 
address on the back—and only the back—of the paper. 

Rule 3 Your entry must get to us by April 13, 1996. 

As always, Lydia Snerdley will open, sort, and deliver the 
entries to Craig and John, who will choose their ten favorite 
entries. Of course, W/P’s staff and relatives are not eligible to 
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Fox Mulder Battles Windom Earle?! 

Well, not really, but Kenneth Welsh—our featured inter 
view last issue who helped make Windom Earle one of the 
most memorable characters on Twin Peaks—guest starred on 
the December 15 episode of The X-Files, “Revelations.” Welsh 
played CEO Simon Gates, who thought it his duty to murder 
people who seemed to exhibit stigmata—mysteriously-appear- 
ing marks resembling the crucifixion wounds of Christ. First 
he goes after a preacher (played by R. Lee Ermey, who seems 
to be everywhere these days) who, it turns out, was faking the 
effect. His next target is a boy who, it appears, legitimately 
experiences the marks. Along the way are the usual red- 
herrings, such as a brutish giant who turns out not to be the 
boy’s enemy but temporary protector—a sort of John the Baptist 
type who pre-figures the permanent protector. Scully, it 
seems, just might be that person. 

The more intriguing aspect of the show is the theme of 
belief, and the role reversal the plot forces. Suddenly, Mulder 
(somewhat implausibly) is the skeptic, while Scully is more 
inclined to believe. For a change, Mulder is the agent who just 
barely misses seeing the evidence that Scully witnesses. 
Clearly, the writers are trying to carve out different areas of 
faith for the two characters—Mulder’s UFOlogy versus Scully’s 
(lapsed) Catholicism. Interestingly, both faiths stand apart 
from the respective character’s adherence to science. 

The gentle giant challenges Scully’s devotion to her 
faith—a challenge that, in part, leads her back to the confes- 
sional for first time in ages. But despite some powerful scenes, 
“Revelations” still has an underlying hollowness, in part 
perhaps because the role reversal seems too neatly contrived. 
Plus, there is always the reality that this theme will probably 
be forgotten for weeks—perhaps months—until another writer 
decides to bring it up again. 

But Chris Carter told USA Today (December 27) that 
“[t]here’s absolutely no role reversal” in the episode. “Belief in 
a biblical miracle and paranormal activity are two different 
things,” so Scully will continue to doubt alien abductions. 
Role reversal or not, however, Carter seems to be admitting 
that the episode does not represent any fundamental change 
(or growth?) for the characters. 

Viewers might find it interesting to compare this episode 
to two other recent portrayals of faith on TV dramas. First, in 
Homicide, Det. Pembleton’s lapsed Catholicism is a major 
defining force in the character. Second, the January 5 episode 
of Strange Luck, “Healing Hands,” examined the power of faith, 
plus the possibility of God’s power being exhibited even by a 
non-believer. We'd love to analyze all three shows to examine 
the similarities and differences. Unfortunately, it would take 
up all of this issue’s “X-Files Extra”—and probably next issue's, 
too. We recommend that readers who are interested in such 
themes consider watching the various programs for compari 
son. 

Welsh's performance in “Revelations” is enjoyable, al 
though the writers didn't utilize the opportunity to take full 
advantage of the actor’s considerable talent. Part of this may 
have resulted from the relatively minor amount of screen time 
the character received. Still, we enjoyed seeing ol’ “Windom” 
pop up in the XF world. (Doesn't look like he'll be back, 
though. Unlike in Twin Peaks, there’s no ambiguity about his 
character’s demise here!) 


Gillian Anderson in ReBoot 

For those who don’t keep up with current animated 
Saturday morning series (we happen to be cartoon junkies 
here), ReBoot is a computer-animated show on ABC. The 
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Kenneth Welsh as Simon Gates in The X-Files. 


stories take place in Mainframe City and feature an assortment 
of flashy characters. Bob is “the Guardian,” a heroic defender 
of the city who zips around on cool flying discs, one on each 
foot (somewhat like Jack Kirby designed for Mr. Miracle). Dot 
owns Dot’s Diner, where many of the locals hang out. Her 
younger brother Enzo is the obligatory rambunctious, excitable 
kid provided for “comic relief.” (Sigh—virtually every cartoon 
seems to have one.) Phong is the Oriental-ish mystic who 
dispenses wisdom. They're constantly battling the evil 
viruses Megabyte and Hexadecimal who seek to disrupt 
Mainframe’s general stability. (Actually, it’s all much more 
complicated; you'll need to tune in for yourself to figure out all 
the details.) 

On the December 30 episode, “Trust No One,” Gillian 
Anderson provides the voice for CGI agent Data Nully. It seems 
that various Sprites have been disappearing on Level 31—and 


_ Dot is among the missing! Nully and partner Fax Modem (who 


is not, unfortunately, voiced by Duchovny) investigate. Mo 
dem, it seems, has some pretty wild theories about the events, 
based on his belief that long ago his sister was abducted by a 
Web creature. Nully, Modem, and Bob are joined by the 
beautiful Mouse and find the culprit. But Turbo—leader of a 
mysterious shadowy 
organization somehow 
tied to The Web—uses 
the events to enable him 
to get access to Main 
frame and perhaps de- 
stroy it. 

This episode 1s more 
of an homage to The X- 
Files than a parody. 
There are very few laughs 
as the tension mounts 
quite dramatically. 
Anderson gives Nully a 
no-nonsense tone that 
is quite’ distinctive 
within the context of a 
Saturday morning 
animated show (where 
most lines of dialogue 
have exaggerated into 
nation and end in excla 


Bob, Frisket the dog, Enzo, and Dot 
(counterclockwise from top left) 
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Data Nully and Fax Modem from ReBoot 


mations). Beyond that, additional care has been taken to give 
the episode an XF-ish atmosphere. Scenes are viewed from 
odd, dramatic camera angles. Much of the action takes place 
in rooms of muted tones. And the music is dead-on; Robert 
Buckley’s score could easily be used in an XF episode. 

Is the technical wizardry of ReBoot diminished in light of 
Toy Story’s dazzling effects? Not at all. Although ABC must be 
working on a much smaller budget, they manage to get amazing 
results, in part because the animators don’t take the easy way 
out. Great thought appears to have been expended in 
attending to details as small as incidental elements in the 
backgrounds and as major as dramatic “camera” movements as 
we follow the characters in their adventures. ReBoot is 
definitely a series that deserves your attention—and videotap 
ing. (Repeated viewing is almost essential for new viewers to 
take everything in. We've been watching for just a short time 
and still haven’t put all the pieces in place—but we're having 
lots of fun in the process.) 

“Trust No One” was written by Mark Leiren-Young from a 
story by Gavin Blair, Phil Mitchell, lan Pearson, Susan 
Turner, and Leiren-Young. It was directed by Steve Ball. The 
episode appears to be part one of a multi-part story—although 
the following week ABC aired a rerun. We assume that by the 
time this issue of WIP is published, the second part will have 
been shown. 


XF Scores Big in Golden Globe Nominations 
By the time this magazine hits the stores, the January 21 
awards ceremony will have already taken place and the 
winners known, but as of this writing, we have only the 
nominees. The X-Files obtained nominations in two major 
television categories. The dramatic actor nominees are David 
Duchovny, plus Daniel Benzali (Murder One), George Clooney 
(ER), Anthony Edwards (ER), and Jimmy Smits (NYPD Blue). 
(Benzali, by the way, guest-starred in last year’s “Fresh Bones” 
episode of XF as Col. Wharton.) The dramatic actress 
nominees include Gillian Anderson, plus Kathy Baker (Picket 
Fences), Heather Locklear (Melrose Place), Jane Seymour (Dr. 
Quinn, Medicine Woman), and Sherry Stringfield (ER). 
XF missed out on best television drama series: 
Hope, ER, Murder One, NYPD Blue, and Party of Five. 
Once again, our favorite current show Homicide: Life on the 
Street got ignored. Readers may be getting tired of our constant 
complaints, but we would have thought that after the publicity 
surrounding the show’s snub by last year’s Emmys, things 
would be different in the future. As deserving as the nominees 
may be, there was still room for Homicide and Andre Braugher. 
Speaking of “best” performances, the year’s end brings the 
usual collection of lists of the “ten best” this and that. Our 
predicted late-fall backlash against XF failed to materialize, as 
the show made several prominent lists. Entertainment Weekly’s 
Ken Tucker listed it the year’s third-best series (behind Friends 
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CGI Agent Data Nully (Gillian Anderson) 


and NYPD Blue). People Weekly gave the show an honorable 
mention. It missed out on Time magazine’s list but made Matt 
Roush's USA Today at number three and got included in David 
Wild’s Rolling Stone selection of “excellent, eminently watchable 
hour-long dramas.” (We were pleased that Homicide at least got 
praise from Roush, Wild, and People; and EW honored 
Braugher.) See page 30 for TV Guide’s 1995 honors. 

Last (and definitely least), Playgirl named Duchovny one of 
the top ten sexiest men of 1995. 


Australian Rolling Stone Features Risqué XF Cover 

The January 9 broadcast of Entertainment Tonight reported 
on an Australian edi 
tion of Rolling Stone that 
features a cover photo 
of Duchovny) and 
Anderson in bed to 
gether. Another photo 
has Chris Carter join 
ing the couple. A sneak 
preview of an upcom 
ing episode? Nope. 
Carter told ET, “The 
fans have been dying 
for Mulder and Scully to 
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I think that this was 
sort of a wink and a nod 
and a little sort of 
tongue-in-cheek play.” 
Apparently the cover 
has created quite a stir 
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in the country (and now in the U.S., too). The report lasted 
just over a minute. No mention was made of when the issue 
went on sale, although we've heard that it was sometime in 
December. 

Apparently The X-Files has hit it big in Australia. WIP 
reader Darren Hopkins sent us some information about a poll 
conducted by the Australian TV magazine TV Week. Readers 
voted on their al!-time favorite shows, and The X-Files came in 
second. Here are the top ten: The Simpsons, XF, Melrose Place, 
Seinfeld, Home and Away, M.A.S.H., ER, Mr. Bean, Fawlty Towers, 


and The Brady Bunch. Some runner-ups: Star Trek (#17), The 

Prisoner (#25), Lots & Clark (#29), and Star Trek: The Next 

Generation (#42). 

XF in Print Poa 7 
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“Fresh Bones.” Inside 
is an article on “weird 
TV” that includes one 
XF photo. 

Cards Illustrated 26 
(February) includes a 
promo card (“P4”) for the 
second season XF trad- 
ing card set. 

Cinescape (Janu- 
ary) has a cover-feature 
article on television's 
current fascination 
with “conspiracies, 
backstabbing, paranoia” 
on such shows as XF, 
Amencan Gothic, Strange 
Luck, and Nowhere Man. 

Combo 12 (January) includes the first promo card (“P1") 
from the upcoming second XF trading card series covering 
season two. The magazine contains a two-page interview with 
Gary Gerani, who is the Topps editor for the cards. 

Cracked Monster Party 31 (Spring 1996) parodies XF in a 
five-page comic story starring Agents Moldy and Scummy. 
Unfortunately, John Severin does not provide the art, but he 
does draw the XF cover, which is a treat. 

Cult Times is a new British magazine by the folks who 
publish Starburst and Shivers. 
The first issue (October) has a 
Duchovny poster. The second 
issue cover-features XF, inside 
is an overview of the second 
season. 

Dreamwatch 16 (December) 
has an Anderson cover, a Howard 
Gordon interview, and a piece 
on the first six episodes of sea 
son three. 

Entertainment Weekly 302 
(November 24) has a half-page 
article on XF-ish TV projects on 
the horizon. An XF photo accom- 
panies the feature. Issue 303 
(December 1) includes a color 
photo of Duchovny with Seinfeld 
on the Letterman show; the accompanying Letterman inter- 
view mentions Duchovny briefly. Later in the issue, Ken 
Tucker gives a glowing review to XF’s third season, rating it 
higher than even the classic Twilight Zone (XF gets an “A”; TZ 
a “B”).. Tucker writes, “[V]iewed now by anyone not blinded by 
the myth of a golden age, The Twilight Zone seems quaint, even 
corny. Will The X-Files strike future viewers the same way a 
few decades from now? Maybe, but! doubt it. Its ability to upset 
on several levels gives it a deeper thrill.” 

Entertainment Weekly 304 (December 8) has an article on 
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some of the logos for producers during TV’s end credits. XF’s 
“Ten Thirteen Productions” is pictured and explained by 
Chris Carter. Issue 305 (December 15) lists the magazine’s 
choices for best and’ worst XF plotlines from the new season. 
Best: psychic Peter Boyle predicts how Mulder will die. 
Worst: Mulder’s getting healed by an American Indian. Issue 
306 includes a nice color Duchovny photo and reports on his 
appearance on Celebrity Jeopardy! Apparently in the live 
audience were a couple of real FBI agents who gave the actor 
some tips on improving the accuracy of his portrayals: “The 
FBI would never send one or two people into a dark place with 
a flashlight....Never pull out your ID with your gun hand.” 

Entertainment Weekly 307/308 (December 29) is their 
year-end double-issue featuring the “best of 1995.” Duchovny 
appears in a small inset photo on the cover; inside, he was 
named one of the year’s top entertainers in a two-page article. 
Later in the issue, George Blooston writes a scene in which 
Mulder and Scully discuss the year’s “merger mania” of big 
corporations. Finally, as mentioned above, Ken Tucker named 
XF one of the year’s best TV series. 

Entertainment Weekly 309 (January 12) named Anderson 
television's “Winner of the Week” for her voice-work on 
Reboot. It appears that Entertainment Weekly did manage to go 
an entire issue without a single mention of The X-Files: #310 
(January 19). Ah, we probably just overlooked it. 

French magazine Mad Movies 97 has a six-page XF 
feature—an interview with Chris Carter and a second-season 
episode guide with some nice color photos. Some of the 
episode translations are interesting. “Sleepless” becomes 
“Insomnies”; “3” is “Les Vampires”; “One Breath” is “Coma”; 
“Firewalker” is “Intra-terrestre”; “Irresistible” is “Le Fétichiste”; 
“Fresh Bones” is “Mystére Vaudou”; and “Humbug” is “Faux 
Frére Siamois.” Most of the others appear to be direct 
translations. The magazine cover includes an XF inset photo. 

Movieline (January/February) includes a photo of Duchovny. 

Gillian Anderson tells People Weekly (December 25) that 
“Funny Bones is a brilliant film.” 

Radio Times (November 25) from the U.K. has a small 
Duchovny cover photo and one-page article. 

Rolling Stone 722 (Novem- 
ber 30) has an article on XF 
and its influence on Strange 
Luck, American Gothic, and 
Nowhere Man. 

Duchovny appears on the 
cover of the U.K. magazine 
SFX #4 (September). Inside 
is an eleven-page article with 
some great color photos of 
Duchovny and Anderson. 

Shivers 23 has a two- 


* 


page XF “timeline” of events 
from 1903-early 1990. Issue af = ay at 
24 cover-features XF. Inside = 


. o Scully for T ‘. 
me SEASON THREE 


is a continuation of the pote 


timeline, plus several ar 
ticles: a preview of “The 
Blessing Way” episode; an 
interview with Nicholas Lea; the making of the “Ice,” “Colony,” 
and “End Game” episodes; a survey of U.K. media coverage of 
the series; and an article on the edited U.K. version of “Die 
Hand Die Verletz.” 

The British magazine Sky (October) has a four-page article. 

Starburst 207 publishes a small photo of Duchovny and 
Anderson but no XF article. 

Starlog Science Fiction Explorer 11 (February) has an Ander- 
son article/interview. She appears with Pierce Brosnan on 
the cover and with Duchovny in one of the magazine’s pull-out 
posters. 

TV Guide has discontinued its “Sci Fi/Fantasy” column, 
but The X-Files continues to sneak into the magazine. It is 
mentioned in the November 25 “Cheers ‘n’ Jeers” section of TV 
Guide. (It’s a “cheer” for their alien autopsy storyline.) In the 


December 23 issue, 
Saks Fifth Avenue 
is “cheered” for 
having Duchovny 
as one of the mod 
els for its fall cata 
log. (A photo of 
Duchovny is repro 
duced in TV Guide.) 
Later, Anderson is 
pictured as part of 
the “TV hair” ar- 
ticle. (TVG doesn’t 
like her “do.”) 

In the Decem 
ber 30 TV Guide, 
Duchovny and 
Anderson are the subjects of “Star Watch: An Astrological 
Update,” a truly bizarre column that we think is a parody (but 
we aren't sure). For instance: “Anderson...is as reticent as her 
character, Dana Scully. She may have three planets in Leo, 
but it is her four planets in the cautious and serious-minded 
earth sign Virgo that indicate her hesitation to be too serious 
about things she can’t see.” Dopey seriousness or clever 
silliness? 

TV Guide’s list of the “top ten performers” of 1995 includes 
Duchovny and Anderson, as noted in the January 6 issue. 
(Actually, the list includes not ten but twelve performers, plus 
“the cast of Friends,” which ads up to much more than a top ten 
list.) 

TV Zone 72 (November) interviews Mitch Pileggi. Issue 73 
(December) interviews David Nutter. The issue also reviews 
the U.K. book The X-Files Book of the Unexplained. 

TV Zone Special 19 partially cover-features Anderson; 
inside is an interview. 

XF has popped up in USA Today a couple of times. On 
December 27, Carter said that, despite the “Revelations” 
episode (discussed above), Scully will remain the skeptic. The 
following day, Matt Roush had his “best of 1995” column, 
accompanied by a color XF photo. The day after that, Roush 
wrote briefly about Anderson’s episode of ReBoot alongside a 
color photo of Data Nully and Fax Modem. 

On the Q&A page of USA Weekend (December 1), Anderson 
is pictured and briefly discussed. 

Wizard 53 (January) is offering a special exclusive X-Files 
#1/2 comic book featuring a new story by Stefan Petrucha and 
Ted Boonthanakit. Wizard 54 (February) is holding an XF 
contest, with the prizes being various tie-in merchandise. 
Contestants are supposed to “send in a photo...mocked up of 
a supernatural event,” or something like that. 

World of Fandom Vol. 2 #25 (Winter 1995) has an article on 
the original XF fan club (the New Hampshire one) by one 
member of the board of directors, Hayden Dawson. We are 
quoted in the article: “Wrapped in Plastic has called The X-Phile 
‘essential’ for X-File fans.” (Yep, we did, back in WIP 14.) 
Thanks, Hayden! 

Speaking of which—The X-Phile #8 (November/December 
issue) arrived recently. It includes interviews with Tom 
Braidwood and Howard Gordon, plus lots of other stuff— 
another forty-four-page issue! 


Et Cetera 

HarperCollins continues to produce young-adult XF nov- 
els. Number three in the series, Tiger, Tiger by Les Martin 
(based on the “Fearful Symmetry” episode), is already out. 
Number four, Squeeze by Ellen Steiber, is scheduled for 
February, so it may be out by the time you read this. Also up: 
Humbug by Les Martin (April), Shapes by Ellen Steiber (June), 
and Fear by Les Martin (June) based on the “Blood” episode. 
We're eager to see if they attempt an “Our Town” adaptation for 
the book series.... 

Topps has produced a limited edition uncut card sheet of 
the six foil etched Miran Kim cards from the XF card set. The 
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cards reproduce the covers from the first six comics. The 
uncut sheet was available only by sending in a coupon that 
came with each case of the XF cards, making the sheet fairly 
(We aren't sure how many cases were produced.) 
And speaking of the cards, 
the Topps X-Files card binder 
came out. It included an exclu 
sive #0 XF card. 

Jerry Hardin appeared on 
the January 8 episode of Murphy 
Brown. 

Did Dr. Bambi Berenbaum 
(Bobbie Phillips) from the Janu 
ary 5 X-Files (“War of the 
Coprophages”) look familiar? We 
thought so, too. It was driving 
us crazy until we finally figured 
it out. On Murder One, she plays 
Julie Costello, sister of murder 
victim Jessica. >. 4 


WANTED! 


I am looking for Ghostbusters, The X- 

Files, and Knight Rider merchandise 

and memorabilia to purchase for my 
private collection. 


ANYTHING AND 
EVERYTHING 


on both Ghostbusters movies 
and The Real Ghostbusters 
cartoon series, The X-Files 
and Knight Rider. I will pay 
strictly with money orders! 
Call 24 hours a day! 
EGAN SPENGLER 
(310) 690-3286 
(562) 690-3286 
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X-FILES MAGAZINES FOR SALE! 


Ba 


(CINEFANTASTIQUE } 


CRATES BY CHRIS CARTER 


BOOK 


THE 
UNEXPLAINED 


FREE SUPPLEMENT 


British X-Files Comic Book #6 with accompanying supplement 


Supply limited! (Magazine conditions in parentheses) 
Prices subject to change! 
Bullets (+) denote items added since our previous listings 
in either WIP 20 or X-Files Flyer #3 
“BRITISH X-FILES COMIC BOOK 1 - Back in stock! Ex- 
tremely difficult to find' (It sold out in England almost 
immediately ) Although the comic story is the same as the 
US. version, the British edition is in a large magazine-size 
format. It also includes a bonus metal X-Files badge 
attached to the cover! Finally, it features six pages of all- 
new back-up features—news, pilot and second-season 
Premiere episode guides, and an article on Chris Carter 
Limit one per customer! (fine/near mint) $45 
BRITISH X-FILES COMIC BOOK 2 - Another issue very 
tough to find! Same story as U.S. #2, but with a great photo 
cover! The extra bonus with this issue is a postcard that 
features the cover art for the second U.S. version (minus 
most of the type). The issue also contains six pages of all- 
new back-up features—news, episode guides, and an ar- 
ticle on Duchovny. (Note: copies sold in England have the 
postcard attached to the cover, the copies we have—the 
ones imported into the US —have the postcards sepa- 
rated from the cover.) Limit one per customer' (fine/near 
mint) $30 
*BRITISH X-FILES COMIC BOOK 6 - Same story as US 
#6. The issue also contains six pages of all-new back-up 
features. But the real reason this issue is so neat is the 
bonus—an eight-page color preview booklet of Jane 
Goldman's volume The X-Files: Book of the Unexplained 
(still unavailable in the U.S)! (See WIP 20.) We have very, 
very few of these. Limit one per customer! (fine/near mint) 
$25 
CINEFANTASTIQUE (October 1995) - An essentia/ publi- 
cation for XF fans—70 pages of articles, episode guides. 
and interviews with every major player in the series Carter, 
Duchovny, Anderson, Goodwin, Rabwin, Nutter, Bowman, 
Bartley, Hardin, Gordon, Spotnitz, Hutchison, Morgan, 
Wong, Davis, Lea, Pileggi, Snow, Williams, and others! A 
packed issue; equivalent to the amount of material one 
would expect to find in a book. Get it now while still cover 
price. (fine/near mint) $12 
CINESCAPE 11 (August 1995) - XF cover and 10-page 
article that includes interviews with Anderson and lots of 
the creative staff—Carter, Bowman, Manners, Goodwin. A 
nice package. (fine/near mint) $7 
SCI-FI UNIVERSE 9 (August 1995) - This great issue flew 
off the shelves this summer and became tough to find. The 
15-page XFarticle includes an long essay (including numer- 
ous quotes from Carter and others), followed by an epi- 
sode guide for the first two seasons. (fine/near mint) $10 
STARLOG 202 (May 1994) - This popular issue features a 
four-page David Duchovny interview/article illustrated with 
lots of color photographs (plus another great Duchovny 
photo on the contents page). With all the Duchovny articles 
Published recently, why should you get this issue? Because 


it's the very first XF-cover on a national magazine ever pub- 
lished—something no other publication will ever be able to 
claim! Don't miss out! We're down to our last few copies. (near 
mint) $10 

TELEVISION TODAY 1 - Premiere issue of this hard-to-find 
magazine features a great Anderson cover' Inside is a nice five- 
page article/interview with her, including lots of color photo- 
graphs. (Other articles in this issue cover Jennifer Aniston of 
Friends, Matthew Fox of Party of Five, and Mitzi Kapture of 
Silk Stalkings.) This ts a full color magazine that’s sure to be a 
collector's item. Selling very quickly. (fine) $10 

TV GUIDE 5/6/95 - One page of XF articles covering the 
season-season finale and the Secrets of the X-Files special, 
accompanied by a color photograph. Limit one per customer 
(fine/near mint) $10 

TV GUIDE 7/15/95 - This special science fiction issue contains 
an exclusive, full-color XF comic book story published no- 
where else! (Other articles in this issue cover Star Trek 
Voyager, MST3K. Leonard Nimoy, and Kevin Sorbo.) Order 
soon, XF-related TV Guides always sell quickly. $7 postpaid 
X-FILES 2 comic book - Another new XF adventure, “The 
Dismemberance of Things Past.” Part one of a two-part story 
(First printing; near mint) $15 

X-FILES 3 comic book - “A Little Dream of Me” concludes a 
two-part story! (First printing, near mint) $10 

X-FILES 4 comic book - Another new story, “Firebird Part One 
“‘hobka’s Lament,” (First printing; near mint) $7 

X-FILES 5 comic book - “Firebird Part Two. Crescit Eundo”! 
(First printing; near mint) $7 postpaid 

X-FILES 6 comic book - “Firebird Part Three A Brief Author- 
ity” concludes the story' (First printing; near mint) $5 postpaid 
X-FILES 7 comic book - “Trepanning Opera,” a story complete 
in this issue. (First printing: near mint) $5 postpaid 
*X-FILES COMICS DIGEST 1 - Features an all-new 65-page 
story! “Big Foot Warm Heart” ts by the regular comic book 
team of Stefan Petrucha and Charles Adiard. All-new cover by 
Miran Kim! Plus: three back-up stories adapted from Ray 
Bradbury's work with art by P. Craig Russell, Michael Lark, 
Ross MacDonald, and Wayne D. Barlowe. (The Bradbury 
stories originally appeared in Topps’s Ray Bradbury Comics) 
Good stuff! $5.00 postpaid 

X-FILES SPECIAL EDITION 1 - This special reprintcollects the 
first three issues of the comic book into one volume! (First 
printing, near mint) $6.50 postpaid 

*WHO WEEKLY (June 19, 1995) -Rare Australian magazine is 
a kind of cross between Entertainment Weekly and People 
Weekly. The cover photo is the same as EW 265, and the article 
inside is a revised version of the one that appeared there 
However, all of the article’s color photos are different from the 
ones in EW (and there are some really great ones here'). Also 
added are three sidebar articles on Duchovny, Anderson, and 
the FBUXF connection. Allin all, a very cool issue! Limit one per 
customer. (very good) $15; (fine) $20 

“WONDER 10 (Spring 1995) - This issue contains a great 
fourteen-page in-depth analysis of the show, including a look 


Above (top to bottom) British X-Files 2, Cinefantas tique, 
Television Today , X-Files Comics Digest 1, Who Weekly 


at its roots in Kolchak The Night Stalker One of the most 
insightful XF articles to date. A relatively low print run 
makes this one of the rarer XF magazines. We've sold out 
of mint copies. We're clearing out some slightly damaged 
copies at a bargain price. Don't delay' (good/very good) 
$5.00 postpaid 


HIPPING INF! T 

US and CANADIAN SHIPPING: $4.50 for first item, SOc 
each thereafter, up to $6. (No postage need be included 
for “postpaid” items.) Provide us a street address; no US 
orders can be shipped to PO Boxes! 

FOREIGN OVERSEAS SHIPPING: $4 per magazine, even 
for “postpaid” items, on this page. Orders shipped airmail 
(none by sea/surface). See page 33 for acceptable forms 
of payment 


DON'T FORGET! Our own Spectrum magazines also 
contain X-Files articles, and allissues of Wrappedin 
Plastic 13-up contain “X Files Extra” sections. For 
ordering information, see page 32 and inside front 
cover! 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 
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Spectrum 


BACK ISSUES 
FOR SALE! 


THESE ARE U.S PRICES! 

For Canada: use these prices, but pay with Canadian postal money 
order in US funds. For overseas orders: add $2 per copy (air mail 
shipping) to Europe; $2.50 everywhere else. (See page 33 for 
acceptable forms of payment ) 

No Spectrum subscriptions available at this time! All 
prices subject to change without notice Make check or money order 
(no cash!) payable to address at bottom of page 


SPECTRUM #1 (September 1994) 
Ournon- Tut Peaks magazine This 
issuc covers Lots & Clark” The New 
Adventures of Superman, Kung kus The 
Legend Continues, and Homicide Life 
on the Street uw depth, with first 
scason episode guides and detailed 
analyses. Also: an extensive retro 
spective and checklist on the art of 
Michael Golden! 48 pages, card 
stock cover, Selling quickly! $7.00 


postpaid 


SPECTRUM @2 (Dew 1994) - unter 

view with Chins Potter (Kung Fu's 
Peter Caine, X-Men s Gambit)! Plus 
the conclusion of the first season 
KF TLC episode guide, a look at 
Friday night's female detectives, 
Seully (X-Files), Phillips (Under Sus- 
praon), Howard (Homicide), a Lows & 
Clark debate, and an “art history” 
of superhero comes (Kirby, Bymic, 
J Lee, ete)! 40 pp, card-stock 
cover, $6.00 postpaid 


SPECTRUM @3 (Apr) 1905) | luterviews 
with Bryce Zabel (Lois & Clark, MA NTIS), 
Andre Braugher (Det) Pembieton of Ho- 
miade) wud Stefan Petrucha(A-Files com 
book)! Plus MAN TLS. episode guide, 
Lee Sandlin’s analysis of The X-Files and 
Homicide, veviews of The Jack Kirby Collec- 
torand Kate Bush's The Line, the Cross & 
the Curve 40 pp, card-stock cover, $6.00 
postpaid 


Win-Mill Produc 


Rare Twin Peaks 


US magazine! 
Issue #129 (May 28, 1990) 


hie ESLER TRE A) ARAL INE 


AT 2A 8 a) 


We haven't advertised this issue in almost a year. But we 
still have a very few copies left—all in fine/near mint condi- 
tion. Twin Peaks magazines from 1990 are very tough to find 
nowadays, especially in nice shape. This issue is really 
cool—even though it's US magazine. The cover is a neat 
photo of MacLachlan and Ontkean that we haven't seen 
appear anywhere else. Inside is a six-page article by Steve 
Pond accompanied by more great photos of Lynch, Chen, 
Laura's funeral, MacLachlan, and Ontkean—shots that you 
probably haven't seen elsewhere 


$35 postpaid 
(Foreign orders add $5) 


SPECTRUM #@4 (July 1995) Detailed SPECTRUM SPECIAL EDITION #1 (June 


second season X-Files episode guide with 1995) Repnnts all of the major XF 
extensive commentary Plus: a look at articles from out-of-print issues of WIP 
Duchovay's Twin Peaks role, acheckhst ot Gillan Anderson iterview, first-season 
XF magazine articles, and other sur episode guide, and XF/ UFO analyses (from 
prises Also: a long interview with artist WIP 12), Duchovny/ Red Shoe Dianes re 
Adam Hughes and checklist of lis work! view (WIP 6), and two XF reviews from 


1K-page issue packed full! $6.00 ppd 


32 UW apped in Plaster 


ew Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 


WIPT and 13. 32 pages. $5.00 postpaid 


FULL OF SECRETS: 


Critical Approaches to Twin Peaks 


The reference book we've all been waiting for' 
* 13 incredible essays exploring various aspects 
of 

Twin Peaks. most appearing here for the first 
time! 

* Detailed episode guide breaking down TP 
and FWWMscene-by-scene' 

* Director and writer list’ 

* Cast list! 

* Extensive bibliography’ 


If you've read WIP 13's interview with the book's 
editor, David Lavery, your appetite has already 
been whetted Don't delay in adding Full of Se- 
crets to your TP Lynch hbrary' 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED! 


$ 1 8.95 (paper) 


U.S. Shipping: Add $4 50 for first book, plus 50 for each 
additional book Canadian Shipping: Add $6 for first book, 
plus $2 for each additional book Shipping to Europe: $8 
(uninsured), $21 (insured) Everywhere else: $10 (uninsured) 
$20 (insured) Warning lost uninsured orders cannot be traced 
or replaced' We recommend that you insure! 


Foreign customers see below for payment procedures! 


Coming in April! 
Vhapped in Plastic #22 


Well, it’s happened again—as of press time we aren't sure 
exactly what the contents of our next issue will be! We 
have two articles almost ready to go, but we'd betternot 
name them here justin case a last-minute change occurs. 
We hope to have an update on Lost Highway. We also 
have the Twin Peaks international report that got bumped 
from this issue at the last moment. It should appear next 
time. Be here to see what accompanies it! 


Plus our regular features: 
Letters column! 
“The World Spins’—more of the latest 7P-related news! 
¢ “X-Files Extra’—more X-Files news! 
* AND MUCH MORE! 
32 pages! 


Just $4.50 at your local comic shop or book store (Or 
$5.75 postpaid directly from the publisher) 


NEW FOREIGN ORDERING INFORMATION! 


HOW TO PAY 

Our bank has difficulty processing many types of foreign payments We have 
listed below various forms of payment that are generally acceptable. The best 
method to use 1s the American Express International Money Order' 
1. AMERICAN EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDER 

These originate from a bank in Denver, Colorado, US A but are available 
overseas Below is a small reproduction of one from England, ones from other 
countries might look a little different They need to be made outin U S funds. Orders 
paid by this method are processed immediately. 
2. OTHER MONEY ORDERS 

Non-American Express money orders usually work through our bank, but extra 
fees are often added, so if you pay by this method, you will need to add $5 per 
money order . 
3. BANK CHECK 

This gets trickier. We need a bank check that meets the following conditions 
(1) It must be drawn in U.S. funds (dollars) 
(2) It must be drawn on a U.S. bank 
(3) Here's where it gets a bit tricky. It must have the “MICR” line across the 
bottom of the check. That's the line of weird computer-looking numbers that 
includes the bank code. plus whatever else 

Meeting the above conditions won't necessarily guarantee success, but it 
makes the odds pretty good We don't know where you can get these kinds of checks, 
but they must not be too hard to find, since we've received them from many countries 
At nght is an example (greatly reduced) of what one might look like 

Depending on the type of bank check sent (that ts, whether our bank recognizes 
it), your order could be delayed for weeks! It really ts a lot better for you to use an 
Amencan Express International Money Order' 

if you pay by this method, you will need to add $5 to the order. 
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American Express Internatonal Money Urder 


4. U.S. CASH 

Some readers tell us that it's easier (and much cheaper) to get U S dollars (cash) 
than money orders or bank checks. If you do this. send the order well-wrapped and by 
registered mail We don't recommend sending cash because of the inherent risks, 
although so far we haven't had any problems 


OVERSEAS SHIPPING COSTS 

Shipping makes the cost of overseas shipments rather expensive Everything ts sent 
by air mail (surface takes forever and wouldn't be that much cheaper) at the “printed 
matter/small packets” rate For WIP and Spectrum back issue shipping to 
Europe, add $2 per copy: to everywhere else, add $2.50 per copy. 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC SUBSCRIPTIONS 

On a per-copy basis (in US. dollars) Europe: $7 50 per copy. Everywhere else: 
$8.50 per copy If you want a six-issue subscription, simply multiply whichever rate 
applies to you by six, and there you have it! (On overseas subscriptions only, we offer 
subscriptions for however many issues you want to choose ) 


CANADIAN ORDERS 

For back issue orders, use the U S. postpaid prices, but pay with a Canadian Postal 
Money Order in U.S. funds! Wrapped in Plastic one-year (6-1ssue) subscriptions are 
$35 (US) Again, pay with a money order from the Canadian post office to avoid 
delays For other money orders, add $5. 


If you have further questions, write to us at 
WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 

1912 E. TIMBERVIEW LANE 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 76014 
U.S.A. 
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